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where on the first floor. 
*“Dolly!’’ called Nancy 
almost at the same moment from some- 
where on the second floor. 

Dorothea, halfway upstairs, laughed. 
‘One at a time,’’ she said, with her 
eyes intent on the luncheon tray that 
she was carrying, carefully balanced, 
up to Sarah. ‘‘What is it, Ted?’’ 

‘*My music book isn’t anywhere, 
Dolly. Won’t you find it?’’ 

‘*Please, Dolly darling, ’’ coaxed Nan- 
cy, ‘‘won’t you hurry to come up to 
button my dress? Susie said she’d come 
over the minute she’d finished lunch, 
and I’m sure she’s waiting in the play- 
house now. Could you hurry, Dolly ?’’ 

The door from the kitchen opened, 
and Kezzy thrust her head into the hall. 

‘*The butcher boy’s here for orders, 
Miss Dolly.’’ 

Dorothea laughed again. She had been 
born laughing and had never stopped. 
** Anyone else want anything? Get some 
chops, Kezzy. Ted, I’m sure your music is on 
the rack. And if you aren’t able at nine years 
old, Nancy Bennington, to button your own 
frock, you’ll have to wait till I give Sadie her 
lunch. ’’ 

**Ts she sick ?’’ 

‘*No. She only forgot to eat. You know 
when she’s painting she forgets everything 
else. This family needs four heads and double 
sets of hands and feet to keep it going.’’ 

‘*No, it only needs one dear, darling Dolly, ’’ 
answered Nancy, dashing down a step or two. 
“*T’ll help you.”’ 

““O Nancy, you’ve spilled the tea, and I’ve 
been so careful! I hate to take Sarah an untidy 
lunch. Now wait a minute till I put down the 
tray and I’ll button your dress, and then you 
can run to see whether Teddy has found his 
music. ’’ 

Nancy, buttoned, threw herself on her 
sister’s neck in a wild caress, and slid down the 
banisters to help Ted. Picking up the tray, 
Dorothea ascended another flight to the north 
room that Sarah used asa studio. Sarah looked 
up vaguely as Dorothea entered. 

‘*Have you all had lunch?’ she asked. 

**All except you and Jack,’’ said Dorothea. 
**He’s late.” 

‘*You ought not to take all this trouble,’’ 
Sarah protested. ‘‘I really am not hungry.’’ 

‘*You’d starve before you remembered to eat 
anything,’’ said Dorothea gayly. ‘‘Sit down 
here while things are hot. This is jam, see, 
and that over there is paint. Don’t mix them 
up when you get to eating. I must go now and 
see about Jack’s lunch, for it’s one of the days 
when Kezzy has troubles of her own.’”’ 

Sarah smiled affectionately at her young half 
sister, but she sat down to her luncheon with 
a little sigh. Dorothea skipped lightly down- 
Stairs again. 

At nine o’clock every morning Dorothea 
Bennington was only a schoolgirl hurrying in 
through Madame Ducrot’s doors with a score 
of others ; but when the morning was over and 
she came back to the old home that had shel- 
tered them all—Sarah, Jack, Ted, Nancy and 
herself—for as many years as they had lived, 
Dorothea became the head of the house. Sarah, 
who was ten years older than Dorothea, held 
the purse strings, but it was Dorothea who 
ordered the meals, who steered the family 
round the reefs of Kezzy’s temper, who was 
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friend and confidante to Jack, and who moth- 
ered Sarah along with Ted and Nancy. 

‘*Hello, Dot!’* Jack called from the dining 
room, as Dorothea came downstairs. ‘‘ Get 
your invitation to Minnie Stevens’s party ?’’ 

‘*Yes. I imagine it’s going to be rather a 
fine affair. ’’ 

‘*It means a dress suit for me,’’ Jack de- 
clared, flooding his fried-mush dessert with 
maple syrup. ‘*‘There’s no getting out of it.’’ 

**O Jack, won’t it cost a lot?’”’ 

‘*T suppose so. But we aren’t paupers, are 
we? I’m the only fellow who hasn’t a dinner 
coat at least.’? 

**Phil — 

**Phil’s just got one—a dandy. And I don’t 
believe Dr. Field has anywhere near so much 
money as we have. Do you know, Dot, some- 
times I think Sadie is stingy.’’ 

**Oh, don’t, Jack! Sadie’d give her life for 
any of us.’’ 

‘*Well, anyhow, you can’t deny she keeps 
things pretty close sometimes. And I’ve got to 
have a dress suit. Will you tell her or shall I?’’ 

**T will,’’? Dorothea said hastily. Jack and 
Sarah did not always understand each other. 

‘*And could you take a stitch in my flannel 
trousers? I’m going out to the Country Club 
with Phil.’’ 

‘*Certainly,’’ agreed Dorothea, and mentally 
rearranged her duties. She was always chang- 
ing her own plans. ‘‘I’ll go and get them now 
if you’ll clear the table after you’ve finished. 
Kezzy’s ironing, and she’s crosser than sticks. ’’ 

‘*Sure!l’’ said Jack genially. 

‘*Put the dishes into the butler’s pantry; 
your napkin goes into the napkin drawer ; the 
syrup jug on the sideboard; fold the lunch 
cloth and put it in this drawer—see. I’ll leave 
it open. Here’s the crumb scraper and tray.’’ 

** Tres bien,’ said Jack. 

‘*Oh!’? Dorothea exclaimed. ‘‘Is there a 
word in any language you couldn’t pun on?’”’ 

‘“Try me and see. ’’ 

‘* Apple,’’ said Dorothea, putting the fruit 
dish on the table. 

‘“*Comment appelez-vous ces pommes-ci?”’ 
Jack demanded, without winking. 

‘*You silly thing!’ said Dorothea, laugh- 
ing. ‘‘And, Jack, speaking of apples, you 
forgot to order that barrel of potatoes yester- 
day. Can you do it this afternoon ?’’ 

**I’m a boob,’’ Jack answered, thumping 





his head. ‘‘I’ll do it the minute I go out. 
Hello, Rover, old boy! How are you?’”’ 

Jack’s big Llewellyn setter came in from the 
kitchen and answered his master’s greeting 
with a growl of delight and many wags of his 
big white-and-tan-and-black body. 

Dorothea took her mending up to Sarah’s 
studio. She sewed and chatted while Sarah 
mixed paint and listened. 

‘*It’s a shame I’m so stupid at sewing,’’ 
Sarah said. ‘‘It leaves too much on your shoul- 
ders, Dolly.’’ 


‘*T don’t mind,’? Dorothea answered. ‘‘I 


like to sew. I like it a lot better than school.’”’ 


‘*Yes, but it keeps your hands full—too full. ”’ 

**Not a bit, so long as everyone’s happy. 
Sadie, can Jack have a dress suit?’’ 

Sarah laid down her brush with a sudden 
troubled look. ‘‘I don’t see how we can afford 
another thing this fall,’’ she said, ‘‘but I hate 
to refuse any of you. I love you all better than 
anything else in the world.’’ 

‘*Not excepting Don?’’ asked Dorothea mis- 
chievously. 

Sarah flushed, but she answered firmly after 
a moment: ‘‘Not even excepting Donald. I 
suppose Jack is old enough for a dress suit; I 
hadn’t thought. But I don’t see where one 
can come from now. Taxes are due; the bill 
for the winter’s range coal has just come in; 
and I’ve paid the school bills ahead. I’d like 
Jack to have everything he wants. Maybe 
when the picture is finished I can help him.’’ 

‘*He wouldn’t want to take your money!’’ 
Dorothea protested. ‘‘You spoil us all as it is. 
I don’t know what we’ll do when you marry 
Don and leave us to take care of ourselves. ’’ 

Sarah flushed again, but made no answer. 

**Isn’t there any way at all?’’ asked Dor- 
othea. ‘‘Couldn’t we manage it? I wish you 
would explain about the money affairs to me 
some time, Sadie. I’d like to know.’’ 

Sarah dabbed the wrong color on her canvas 
as she said, ‘‘Is it cold out?’’ 

Dorothea laughed. ‘‘You always get inter- 
ested in the weather or something else when I 
ask that. But, really, I’m not so stupid, Sadie. 
I could learn about money, I know I could; 
only you never give me a chance. ’’ 

Sarah’s eyes filled with tears. 

**O Sadie, what a beast I am!’’ Dorothea 
exclaimed. ‘‘I didn’t mean to hurt your feel- 
ings. Please don’t cry, Sadie. This is Donald’s 
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day, you know; he’ll be here soon, 
and it will be horrid if he sees you’ve 
been crying. It’s time for you to dress 
now. Why don’t you marry Donald, 
Sadie? It’s hard to make him wait so 
long when he’s dying to marry you.’’ 

‘*T’m not ready to leave you all yet,’’ 
Sarah answered quickly, drying her 
eyes. 

‘*We’d miss you terribly, of course, 
but we could get on. I think you’re 
cruel to Don. He’s been waiting years 
for you.’’ 

Without a word Sarah began to un- 
fasten her big painting apron. 

‘“*You aren’t mad, are you?’’? Doro- 
thea asked coaxingly. 

‘*T’m never vexed at any of you,’’ 
said Sarah simply. ‘‘I love you too 
much. Father left you to my care. I 
promised him the boys should get their 
education. I put that first, but I want 
you all to have everything. I wonder if I 
could borrow from Eben.’’ 

*“*Oh, don’t !’’ said Dorothea. ‘*Jack would 
hate that, and Eben wouldn’t do it, anyway. 
He’s as stingy as Jack is wasteful.’’ 

Ted appeared in the doorway. ‘‘Where’s 
Jack ?’’ he asked. ‘‘ Phil’s downstairs, looking 
for him.’’ Then he added, ‘‘What is it you 
want Eben to do?’’ 

‘‘Sadie thought he might lend Jack some 
money to buy a dress suit,’’ said Dorothea, 
‘*but we won’t borrow from Eben, whatever 
we do.’’ 

‘*Has Eben lots of money?’’ asked Ted. 

‘*Yes,’’ said Sarah shortly. 

Ted swung one leg back and forth medi- 
tatively. ‘‘Aren’t we a funny family?’’ he 
remarked. ‘‘First, there’s Eben way off out 
West, who is Sadie’s brother and isn’t any 
relation to us; and then there’s Sadie, who’s 
our sister and Eben’s sister, too; and then 
there’s us, no relation to Eben. What is Eben 
to us, anyhow ?’’ 

‘*He’s our guardian; he and Dr. Field,’’ 
Dorothea answered. ‘‘What are you going to 
do the rest of the afternoon, Ted ?’’ 

‘*Read Alhambra, ’’ answered Ted promptly. 

‘*No, you’re not,’’ said Dorothea with equal 
promptness. ‘‘It’s too fine a day for you to 
stay indoors. Tell Phil I’ll be right down.’’ 

Ted went down the two flights by way of 
the banisters, and Dorothea followed on her 
own feet, shod in what Jack called her ‘‘going 
shoes.’’ As she went her thoughts were busy. 

‘*Why does Sadie always arrange things so 
far ahead and then be so economical in the 
present ?’’ she asked herself. ‘‘ The checks that 
come in every quarter seem big enough to cover 
everything, even a big extra thing like this. 
Can Jack be right? Is Sadie a little stingy?’’ 

The next instant she scolded herself indig- 
nantly : ‘‘ How horrid of me to think that Sadie 
could be stingy when she’s given her life to 
us ever since father died. I ought to be ashamed 
of myself. Hello, Phil!’’ 

‘* Hello, Dolly!’’ Philip Field answered, 
coming into the hall. 

Dorothea had stopped at the dining-room 
doorway. ‘‘Isn’t that just like Jack?’’ she 
exclaimed, vexed, although she had to laugh. 

‘*‘What?’’ Phil asked. ‘‘Where is Johnny ?”’ 

**T hope he’s buying potatoes, but probably 
he’s doing something just as foolish as this. I 
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told him exactly what to do with his dishes, 
and now look at the mess he has made. ’’ 

The dining-room rug was covered with 
crumbs. The luncheon cloth had been rolled up 
and stuffed into the silver drawer. The syrup 
jug had been put into the linen drawer, where 
it had tipped over and trickled maple sweet- 
ness on the clean cloths. On the sideboard the 
plates and glass and cup and saucer were built 
into a precarious pyramid, with knives and 
forks and spoons bristling like guns from a 
fort. Over it all at half-mast was a small 
paper flag with the inscription, ‘‘In honor of 
the passing of Keziah Sampson’s fried mush. ’’ 





‘*He’d give me anything he had if he knew 
I wanted it,’’ said Dorothea, 
laughing, as she demolished the 
fortress, ‘‘but he has no idea 
of the trouble that a foolish 
thing like this makes. Three 
more cloths for the wash, and 
Kezzy so cross now that you 
can’t speak to her. 1’ll have to 
wash these dishes. ’’ 

‘*T°ll help,’’ said Phil. ‘‘I1’m 
going to wait for Johnny. ’’ 

While Dorothea and Phil 
were repairing the damage that 
Jack had done, Jack himself 
was thinking of anything ex- 
cept potatoes. When he went out 
of the side door he had stood a 
moment debating whether he 
should go downtown by the 
regular route or take a short cut 
through the alley that ran be- 


tween the Bennington place 

and the Parsons place. Jack 7) \ 
liked a short cut, but if he took » 
the longer way he was more Z, 

















sign anything, I’ll do it to-morrow. I’m tired 
to death of traipsing up and down the streets. ’’ 

**T suppose you have references ?’’ 

‘*Rent in advance is a pretty good reference, 
and you’ll get it regular. ’’ 

Mr. Edson glanced at her keenly. ‘‘ All right, 
I’ll risk it. Do you want to take the lady up? 
I’m all alone in the office this afternoon. ’’ 

‘* All right,’’ said Jack. 

Still carrying the bag, he escorted Mrs. Briggs 
back up the alley to the house she had chosen. 
As soon as she had opened the door and taken 
a quick glance round, she dropped into a chair 
with a sigh of relief. 

“*My, but it’s perishing cold!’ said Jack. 

‘*T need coal and food 
and my trunks. There 
is bedding in them,’’ 
she said succinctly. 
‘Write down your 








likely tomeet some one heknew, 
and he also liked company. 

‘*-You choose, Rover,’’ he 
said. 

Rover leaped down the steps, - 
waited for Jack to open the ‘ 
alley gate for him, and dashed 
down the alley. Jack followed. 

‘* Where are you going? ’’ 
cried Nancy from the play- 
house in the back yard. 

**Potatoes!’’ called back Jack. 
‘*Shall I take George Washing- 
ton for an airing?’’ 

‘*TDon’t let him, Nan,’’ protested Susie Par- 
sons, anxiously eying Jack with deep suspicion. 

‘*As if I’d let one of the guinea pigs out of 
my sight!’’ Nancy declared. 

The Benningtons’ grounds ran back a third 
of the block until they touched the Soames’ 
grounds, which fronted on Washington Street. 
The Soames’ place was twice as big as the 
Benningtons’, and had not only the family 
dwelling house but a small gardener’s cottage 
with an entrance on the alley. Both house and 
cottage were empty. 

‘‘Wonder why the Soames don’t rent their 
place if they’re away so long?’’ Jack said to 
himself. On the corner of Washington Street a 
tall, thin, elderly woman dressed in black was 
trying to cross the street, but she made her 
dart while the traffic was thickest, and was 
driven back again. 

‘*Want to go over?’’ asked Jack good- 
naturedly as he came up. ‘‘Give me your bag. 
I’ll steer you.’’ 

The woman looked at Rover. ‘‘I’d rather 
take my chances with being run over than risk 
a dog,’’ she said. ‘*Does he bite?’’ 

‘‘Oh, no!’ said Jack. ‘‘Come here, boy.’’ 

Rover came reluctantly ; if the strange woman 
did not like him, he had no wish to be friends. 

Jack took the woman’s bag, tucked his hand 
under her arm and ran her across the street. 

‘*Where next ?’’ he asked. ‘‘Want a car?’’ 

‘*T want a house,’’ she answered. 

‘¢Where is it?’’ 

‘Tf I knew, I’d go to it. I’m a stranger in 
town, and I want to rent a place to live in.’’ 

‘Then the best thing is a real-estate office. 
There’s one on this block, Edson & Jones. 
They have most of the business in town, 
though I don’t fancy them altogether. ’’ 

He started down the block, and she followed. 
Once in the office, Jack waited for his com- 
panion to speak; but she stood silent, and 
Jack was obliged to open the conversation. 

‘*Here’s a customer, Mr. Edson,’’ he ex- 
plained. ‘‘Got a house to rent? You want it 
furnished, don’t you, Mrs. —’’ 

‘*Briggs,’’? she finished. ‘‘I want it fur- 
nished, and I want it small, and I want it in 
a good part of the city. I have my reasons.’’ 

‘*There’s the Soames’ cottage just back of 
us; would they rent that?’’ Jack asked. 

‘*T could rent that from month to month,’’ 
said Mr. Edson, ‘‘ but if I should sell the 
big house, it would have to be given up. It’s 
furnished and a nice little house, if Mrs. Briggs 
doesn’t mind the alley.’’ 

‘*Tf it’s small and furnished and in a good 
part of the city, I’ll take it,’’ declared Mrs. 

Briggs. 

‘*But you want to see it first,’? Jack said. 

‘*T’ll take it,’’ she repeated. ‘‘How much is 
it?” 

The agent told her, and she laid down some 
money on the table. 

‘*Here’s the first month’s rent,’’ she said. 
‘“Now give me the key. If you want me to 
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orders and I’ll leave them for you,’’ offered 
Jack, ‘‘and I’ll have your trunks sent up.’’ 

He went off with the list and the trunk 
checks, grinning at the thought of his new 
friend’s peculiarities. 

‘*T wonder where Phil is,’’ he said to him- 
self. ‘‘Wouldn’t he laugh if he knew what I’ve 
been doing? Great Scott! I was going to play 
golf with him this afternoon! There was 
something else I had on my mind, too, but 
I’m hanged if I know what it is. Those are 
pretty carnations. Wonder if I’ve got half a 
dollar in my clothes. They belong to Dot, 
certain sure.’’ He had just half a dollar, and 
he gave it for eight red carnations. 

‘*l’m beholden to you,’’ Mrs. Briggs said, 
when Jack stopped to tell her that he had done 
her errands. ‘‘You’re a real nice boy—nice 
face and nice manners. What’s your name?’’ 

Jack laughed. ‘‘John,’’ he answered, and 
was gone. It was about time to find Phil. 

‘*He’s as likely to be.in our house as his,’’ 
Jack said to himself as he opened the alley 
gate. ‘‘He’ll take my head off, anyhow.’’ 

The side door opened into the hall. Doro- 
thea was there, curled up on one end of the big 
sofa, darning stockings. Phil was at the other 
end, and Ted was in a chair by the window, 
with his head bent at last over his beloved Al- 
hambra. From the library came the low tones 
of Sarah and her fiancé, Donald Brockton. 

‘*You’re a great chap!’’ was Phil’s greeting 
as his red setter sprang up to greet Rover. 
‘*T’ve been waiting all the afternoon for you. ’’ 

‘*Don’t look as if you’d minded it much,”’ 
said Jack, dropping his carnations into Doro- 
thea’s lap. ‘‘Here’s a present for you, Dot.’’ 

**O Jack, how lovely !’’ Dorothea exclaimed. 
‘“*Aren’t you extravagant! They are pretty 
enough for a party.’’ 

‘*Speaking of parties, what did Sadie say ?’’ 
Jack asked eagerly. 

Dorothea shook her head and pointed to the 
open door into the library. 

Jack’s brows drew together impatiently. 


‘*Then I won’t : ‘he party,’’ he said under 
his breath. ‘*I 4 want to be the only fellow 
there without ress suit.’? 


‘*You’d cur aii te other fellows out if you 
wore a linen duster,’’ Dorothea declared. ‘‘I 


fates forbid another artist in the family ! Who’d 
keep us fed and clothed?’’ Then he sat up. 
‘*Still, even if you should turn into an artist, 
you’d keep on giving us palette-able meals, 
wouldn’t you?’’ 

The front door opened to let in Nan, breezy 
and blown. 

‘Hello, Sir Sidney Algernon Cadwallader !’? 
said Phil. ‘‘How goes housekeeping? Seeing 
as it is December, isn’t it time to close the 
castle for the winter ?’’ 

Nancy cast herself headlong into Dorothea’s 
lap. ‘‘Dolly, won’t you make him stop teasing? 
The big boys are always teasing me.’’ 

‘¢Phil’s teases aren’t very bad, Nancy, and 
you are Sir Sidney, aren’t you, when you live 
in the playhouse ?’’ 

‘* Forgive me,’’ said Phil, ‘‘ and come sit 
here by me and leave Dolly alone, and I prom- 
ise you two new conundrums for your riddle 
book as soon as I can put my hands on them.’’ 

‘“‘What beautiful carnations!’’ Nancy said. 
‘*Did you give them to Dolly, Phil?’’ 

‘*My dear little friend,’’ said Jack, ‘‘Phil is 
not the only one that can present Dolly with 
flowers. ‘Those are my gift.’’ 

The door at the back of the house opened, 
and Kezzy marched uncompromisingly into 
the hall. ‘‘There’s no potatoes in the house for 
dinner, ’”’ she said. 

Dorothea looked at Jack and laughed at the 
sight of his crestfallen face. 

‘*T was right at Collins’s, too!’’ he ex- 
claimed. 

‘‘Never mind,’’ said Dorothea. ‘Potatoes 
aren’t the staff of life. We'll go without. Who 
wants potatoes if she can have carnations?’’ 





‘Do you hear that, Keziah?’’ cried Jack. 
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‘*No one wants potatoes if she can have carna- 
tions. Come into the kitchen, Keziah Sampson, 
and digest that fact. And maybe sometime if 
you’re very good you may get a posy yourself.’’ 

Kezzy, impelled by Jack, went back with 
more speed than dignity. But when Jack shut 
her into the kitchen she was chuckling softly 
to herself in spite of no potatoes and three 
extra tablecloths to wash. Kezzy might grum- 
ble, but for her Jack could do no wrong. 

Jack came back to recount his adventure 
with Mrs. Briggs, which his rattlepate had 
forgotten until Dorothea spoke of Collins. 

‘““O Ted, maybe we’ll see her if she lives 
down the alley!’’ said Nan. ‘‘Do you sup- 
pose she’ll come out our way? She wouldn’t 
hurt the guineas, would she, Jack?’’ 

‘*She looked to me as if she dined daily on 
guinea pigs,’’? Jack answered solemnly. 

Nancy gave a wild cry. 

“‘Don’t be a simp,’’ Ted said. ‘‘The boys 
wouldn’t tease you if you weren’t so easy. I 
wish I’d have an adventure sometime. I’ve 
never had one, and Jack’s had lo 

‘*sT don’t think Mrs. Briggs is likely to eat 
either you or your guinea pigs,’’ said Doro- 
thea, ‘‘but I’m not so very glad to have such a 
queer neighbor so close. Don’t be too quick in 
making one of your ardent friendships, Nancy, 
till I have a chance to inspect. Phil, don’t let 
Jack make Nancy squeal so; we’ll scare Don 
off the premises if we make such a racket.’’ 

Jack stopped pulling Nan’s long pigtail, and 
across the sudden silence that fell on the group 
in the hall cut Donald Brockton’s voice: 

‘«Considering all the circumstances, Sadie, I 
think it’s wrong to leave them in ignorance.’’ 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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father’s car ; Vance, her hus- 
band, did mind it. 

“*Tf I had my way, it would go 
on the junk heap!’ he declared 
explosively every spring, but the 
explosion took place far, far from 
Lyda’s grandfather. Vance was 
always polite to Mr. Willys. 

Lyda knew that he abhorred the sight of the 
old car on the side lawn while it was under- 
going its spring renovation, that he rebelled in 
flushed silence against the evening rides in sum- 
mer, during which the Jamesons and Couttses 
buzzed past them in their neat, new, all-sorts- 
of-appliances and no-visible-horn cars. 

‘*She’s a pretty good ol@ machine,’’ the old 
gentleman would call back as he went to release 
something that had stuck. ‘‘Not so stylish as 
the new ones, maybe—but dependable. I know 
my car—she takes the hills like a bird.’’ 

It is true that the car did almost as he said 
on the hills, and passed many brighter cars; 
but that evidence of prowess did not appease 
Vance. 

Lyda realized that the car was more nearly 
square and higher than the late models, that 
it had a right-hand drive, that it made a 
capable, aggressive noise, that the horn began 
in a queer bulb and ran by devious tubes to a 
bugle mouth somewhere in front. But to her 
the old, made-over car was vaguely typical of 
her grandfather himself. The horn of the car 
was noisy; her grandfather was a little gar- 
rulous. Every spring the car had a new coat 
of paint and much cleaning, and every spring 
her grandfather wore a new plaid cap. She 
had seen him turn into a spare little man, 
with a rim of silver under the back of his 
plaid cap. She remembered his robust, striv- 
ing, somewhat futile prime, and the chas- 
tening succession of disappointments that 
had brought the stoop to his shoulders and 
the tired lines of resignation to his face. 

‘*We’ll get a new car in the spring,’’ 
Vance said every winter. 

He could well: afford it. He went sedu- 
lously to all the automobile shows. Mr. 
Willys went, too. He walked critically round 
each machine, squinted at body lines, studied 
the electric starters, the improved ignition 
and the latest horns. On the way home he 
would trot happily beside Vance’s belliger- 
ent shoulder and talk of what he’d seen. 

‘*They can boast all they like about 
their new cars,’’ he said 


L« did not mind her grand- 


\ 





am going to wear an old dress.’’ 

‘*Oh, girls can make clothes out of anything !’* 
Jack exclaimed. ‘‘ You could drape yourself in 
a curtain and look as if you’d come by express 
from Paris. But it’s different with a fellow. 
I’m beginning to think it is time you and I 
had something to say about the family cash.’’ 

‘*Don’t you want a new dress, Dolly ?’’ Phil 
asked. 

‘“‘Oh, yes. But I have one I can make do. 
Jack’s more important. ’’ 

‘*Ts there anything in the world you’d like 
to do that’s just for yourself ?’’ demanded Phil. 

‘*Lots. I’m dying to see all the wonderful 
pictures in the world and paint some myself. ’’ 








Jack dropped limply into a big chair. ‘‘The 





on one such occasion. 


CHUCKLING WITH DELIGHT, HER GRANDFATHER STOOD BACK 





Y LIKE A BIRD 


*¢ Just the same I wouldn’t 
trade mine for any one of them. 
Now, look at that old car of 
mine. Ten years—not a cent for 
repairs—made them all myself 
—not a single accident—reno- 
vate her every spring —’’ 

“My, but that Frankfort 
Eight- was a beauty,’’ Vance 
remarked half to himself; ‘‘the stream lines— 
the spring suspension —’’ 

‘*Run round in her every summer,’’ Mr. 
Willys continued. ‘‘No one has a better time 
than we do,—you and Lyda and I,—that’s the 
only thing I can do for you. Funny thing, an 
old man like me owning and running a car.’’ 

The night after the show Vance always 
said to Lyda, ‘‘We’ll have a new car in the 
spring. I can’t jounce through another summer 
in that—that jitney.’’ 

‘* Not while grandfather lives with us,’’ 
Lyda answered gently but firmly, and added, 
showing the dimple that marked capitulation, 
‘¢Perhaps he will consent to a new horn.’’ 

Lyda had been married to Vance three years, 
and she was sure of him. She knew that he 
loved the old man and that he would respect 
the vagaries of his car. 

When spring finally came with a scurry of 
warm wind and old leaves, with blossoms and 
plumes on bush and branch, with blue sky 
and white clouds, Lyda was chief inspector of 
the reclaimed car. 

‘*Now, grandfather, ’’ she expostulated, with 
a sigh of tender indulgence, ‘‘I’ve seen it from 





every angle. I’ve had a view from the front 
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walk, the kitchen window, the back porch, 


irresolutely. He came close and leaned 





the petunia bed and the upstairs window. 
The only view I haven’t had is the one 
from the cherry tree. Everything about it 
looks fine this year.’’ 

Chuckling with delight, her grandfather 
stood back with his head on-one side, a 
critical, keen light in his eyes, the drip- 
ping paint can in one hand and a small 
brush in the other. 

‘*This new paint does hold up better 
than the last,’’ he said. ‘‘The road won’t 
know us this year. Did Vance say any- 
thing about it last night? I don’t think 
he’s been on the side lawn since I brought 
the car out.’’ 

Then, one evening, Lyda went thought- 
fully into the house. ; 

‘*You might as well notice it to-night as 
next week,’’ she suggested patiently to 
Vance, ‘‘as long as it is here. I wish 
you wouldn’t run the risk of hurting his 
feelings. ’’ 

‘*Some spring, Lyda, I’m going to boil 
over and tell him I won’t stand it—I’m 
going to tell him now.’’ 

He glanced toward the corner of the 
porch where Mr. Willys was rocking, with 
a placid smile upon his gentle face. ‘‘I’m 
going to tell him —’’ - 

He began to laugh. ‘‘I notice you’ve 
ordered gasoline, grandfather !’’ he called 
cheerfully. ‘‘What’s the record for this 
season??? 

That same year late in September came 
the culmination of many reluctant jaunts. 

‘*T will not go out to the cabin again 
in that car!’’? Vance blustered in whis- 
pers in the pantry. ‘‘Why can’t your 
grandfather let us ride out on the train 
the way the others do—the others who 
haven’t cars?’’ 

‘tT had rather not suggest it,’’ whis- 
pered Lyda. ‘‘I shouldn’t like to hurt 
grandfather’s feelings if —’’ 

‘*Well, Lyda, my feelings have been 
bruised permanently for the entire auto- 
mobile season ever since we were married 
and even before —’’ 

‘*We used to—we liked to go riding with 
him before —’’ 

‘¢Well, I didn’t!’’ 

‘*Vance Kenyon—then why did you?’’ 

‘*Well, I liked you, Lyda.’’ 

‘*You used just to hover round the 
engine — pretending — Vance, I believe 
you would never have married me if you 
had reckoned on grandfather’s car.’’ 

There was a scurry in the pantry and a 
kiss, from which Lyda emerged rosy but 
reassured. Sympathy for Vance prompted 
her next words. 

‘*T?ll try to arrange it,’’ she promised. 

Mr. Willys had been cleaning the car 
since breakfast ; the cushions were on the 
grass; the black-and-red robe made the 
clothesline sag. 

‘*We’ll go out to the cabin to-morrow 
by train, grandfather, ’’ she began, poking 
at a cushion with her foot. 

‘*Who will?’ 

‘* Vance and I. The road is pretty 
dusty, grandfather, and my throat — 
You come and go on the train with us. 
Vance wants you.”’ 








With a great flourish of distaste Mr. IN 


Willys put the machine away. He re- |B 
marked on the inconvenience of being a 
laden with hampers and bundles. ‘‘We’ll 
feel lost without a car,’’ he finished. 

‘*The cabin is only a step from the 
train,’’ said Lyda, ‘‘and almost every- 
thing we need is out there. ’’ 

At dinner that evening she noticed that 
Vance was unusually polite to Mr. Willys. 
She wished that they might feel frank 
on the subject of cars; and so thinking, she 
smiled tenderly upon them both—on the wist- 
ful-eyed, pompous, conciliatory old man and 
the eager, red-cheeked, confident young man. 
Vance and a 1907 model were certainly in- 
congruous; small wonder that she had begun 
to dread the recurring springs. 

On the following afternoon Lyda, who had 
been in town shopping, went to Vance’s office. 
They were to go from there directly to the 
station, where Mr. Willys was to meet them at 
five o’clock. But just before they left the office 
the telephone bell rang. Vance answered it. 

**He’s coming alone in the—in it,’’ he said 
gloomily, when he had hung up the receiver. 
‘* He asked the Carters and Williamses and 
Bowers and Lees to ride out with him as far 
as Lynnhurst, but all of them, he says, have 
made other arrangements. He has decided to 
come out alone, and that car will be sitting 
in front of the cabin all day Sunday as usual, 
Lyda!?’ 

Lyda felt a sudden poignant pang of resent- 
ment. Between her grandfather’s passion for 
antiquity and her husband’s rebellion she was 
getting badly squeezed. 

Mr. Willys was before them at the lake. He 
had lighted a fire, put on a kettle of water, 
and was now preparing the potatoes. 

‘*Hooray, folks !’’ he shouted, waving a long 
paring. ‘‘I’ve been here for hours—that car 
of mine—say, Vance—I made it in forty 
minutes—uphill and down dale—didn’t slow 
down for a thing. She took the hills like a —’’ 





THE WAY OF WASHINGTON 


The times through which we are passing, like those in which the public life of George 
Washington was spent, are times of political and social revolution. At such times the 
danger is not that important and necessary reforms will fail of accomplishment, but that a 
great many changes that are hasty, ill-considered and unwise will get themselves adopted 
along with those that are clearly steps in the progress of the human race: Sanity is a rare 
virtue among revolutionaries — almost as rare as tolerance; narrowness of vision and 
blindness to the fact that a thing may be old and useful as well as old and outgrown 
are their most common failings. Their moral enthusiasms and their single-minded purpose 
to redress wrong help them to accomplish much that is good, but do not always suffice 
to keep them from doing quite as much harm. 


While Washington was still alive, the world saw in the excesses of the French Revo- 
lution the extremes to which a gifted and liberty-loving people might be driven in the task 
of overturning a worn-out social system. To-day in Russia we have a similar sight pre- 
sented to our eyes. It is an excellent thing that the corrupt autocracy of the czars should 
be overthrown; but Lenine and his eager band of radicals have hurried their unfortunate 
country into the still worse plight of anarchy. They have abolished the obnoxious class 
rule of the titled landlords, but they have established the equally obnoxious class rule of 
the proletariat. They can see that their own rights have been denied them in the past, but 
their vision is not clear enough or their intellect sane enough to see that it is also wrong 
for them to deny justice to citizens not of their party. They have had with Marx a vision 
of a perfected society, but in stretching forth their hands to seize upon it they have leaped 
away from every foothold of divine ordinance or human experience. 


It was the distinction of George Washington, as it was of that other_great American, 
Abraham Lincoln, to be a figure of sanity, dignity and wisdom in the midst of a troubled 
and shaken world. It is true, of course, that our forefathers never suffered the galling 
oppression under which the passions and of the French and Russian revolutions 
smouldered until they burst into flame ; but there was opportunity enough even in our own 
revolution for the exhibition of pettiness and selfishness and folly. Those are traits that 
have wrecked many a career that began with genuine rectitude of purpose ; manifested by 
some of Washington’s contemporaries, they seriously threatened the success of our struggle 
for independence, and after that the permanence of our newly established government. It 
would not be true to say that Washington was the single force that brought us safe 
through our fifteen years of trial and established us on the firm and enduring rock of 
our national constitution, but it is certain that no other influence that contributed to 
that result was comparable to his firmness, nobility and g ity of character. 








He did not believe that society could be perfected by means of clever philosophies that 
discarded everything that human experience had found serviceable in the past and that 
denied the validity of instincts by means of which all individual and race progress had 
been made. He would have been shocked at the doctrine that injustice can be a cure 
for injustice, and that it is excusable to obstruct by violence the will of the people unless 
it coincides with the programme of a party. He was wise enough to know that that way 
led only to ruin and reaction. 





We are greatly mistaken if we think that these are revolutionary times only in Russia. 
The revolution moves apace in Germany and Austria, in France and England—and in our 
own country as well. What it will accomplish in each country depends partly on the con- 
ditions that existed there before the war and partly on the spirit in which the various leaders 
and the people behind them meet the crisis. We must expect that many things here in the 
United States will be changed by this war, but we may at least hope that the changes will 
not be irrational or injurious. We can determine, if we will, that they shall not be made 
from mere restlessness or impatience or class selfishness. We are proud to call George 
Washington the Father of our Country. Let us hope that we inherit from him some of his 
calm and sober judgment, and some of his love of justice and orderly government. Let us, 
on this, his birthday, dedicate ourselves to the task he so well discharged, the guidance of 
a great revolutionary movement to the achievement of peace and freedom and good will. 





‘*Fine work!’? said Vance heartily. ‘‘We’ll 
go back with you. My, but the fire feels 
good |’? 

He looked appealingly at Lyda. His conces- 
sion pleaded for peace. She smiled at him, 
and blushed. 

A storm began to gather before they went 
to bed. The sky was clouded heavily, and now 
and then a light from behind the clouds flashed 
down over the dark water of the lake. There 
was a window directly over Lyda’s bed, and 
she went to sleep quickly, lulled by the sullen 
wash of the waves and the cool breeze that 
swept through the room. 

She was in a dream of seas and wind when 
suddenly something caught her sleep away 
from her. She knew that there had been a crash 
somewhere — that some one had screamed! 
When she came to full consciousness she real- 
ized that the crash had been very near her— 
upon her—and that the scream had been her 
own. 

Something pressed heavily against her body 
and held it down; but her head was free. 
Lightning lighted the room—the sky — the 
surging wild water of the lake. Every blast 
brought in the rain; she was drenched. The 
window above her bed had fallen. Vance and 
her grandfather were rushing to her. 

‘* Are you hurt, Lyda?’’ her husband cried. 
**Can you speak ?”” 

‘*Get a light, Vance, as quick as you can,’’ 
said her grandfather. ‘‘I’ll lift the window.’”’ 

‘*T’m only frightened,’’ Lyda declared 





through chattering teeth. She wondered why 
she had not been hurt by the broken glass. 

Because of the wind and the torrent of rain 
that came through the gaping window opening 
they had to leave the candle in the adjoining 
room. Presently they carried her there and laid 
her upon Vance’s bed. She had grown quite 
warm and drowsy and was impersonally in- 
terested in the conversation that the two men 
were carrying on. 

‘*The splinter sliced the artery,’’ said Mr. 
Willys in a high, small voice. ‘‘ Hold the band- 
age above—like this. ’’ 

‘*She’ll bleed to death!’’ Vance cried with 
anguish in his voice. 

‘*Not if I can help it,’’ said her grandfather, 
as he twisted a stick through the bandage. 

In her queer, happy doze, it seemed to Lyda 
that he was twisting an odd new bracelet on 
her arm. She thought, too, that she had never 
heard Vance and her grandfather talk together 
with so much animation. It was pleasant to 
hear them. 

‘*The telephone !’’ Vance suggested. 

‘*Dead—the storm.’’ 

‘*What do we need?’’ she murmured drow- 
sily. 

‘*A doctor!’? Vance muttered and brushed 
his hand across his forehead. 

Her grandfather’s voice deepened and grew 
strong; it fairly boomed above the wind. 

‘*T’m going at once to get one,’’ he said. 

He pulled the plaid cap down over his ears 
and stood looking at them resolutely — then 


over Lyda; then his eyes turned to Vance. 

‘*The storm is getting worse,’’ the old 
man said. ‘‘In another hour we may not 
be able to pass these roads—the doctor 
and I. I can get her through to town, 
Vance, if you’ll trust me. I think we can’t 
risk—waiting. ’’ 

And later, in the back seat of the old 
ear in Vance’s arms, Lyda vaguely saw 
the driving sheets of water lighted by 
the glow from the lamps, the washed and 
eut roads running turgid cascades, her 
grandfather’s head with its rim of silver 
bent low over the wheel. Up the hill 
from the lake bounced the car, swung into 
the main road and rushed away into the 
night. 

‘*T’m letting her out!’’ the old man 
called shrilly. ‘‘Now watch her eat the 
miles!’’ 

Uphill and downhill they went, shoot- 
ing along the straight stretches of road, 
splashing through puddles, rattling over 
bridges. Once the car stopped. Lyda could 
see her grandfather climb stiffly down and 
j| wrench at the crank, and heard him offer- 
ing excuses. 

“*Don’t worry, children—only a little 
balky, that’s all. I know my car—I know 
my ue 

They were off again—they were upon 
the pavement—they were at Dr. Mather’s 
door. 

‘* Made it in twenty-five minutes! ’’ 
shouted Mr. Willys. ‘‘Could your Frank- 
fort Eight beat that ?’’ 

After that Lyda and Vance did not dis- 
cuss the old car. It seemed to Lyda that 
Vance grew ever kinder to her grand- 
father. As the weeks went by, the old man 
became very feeble.~ Vance talked with 
him about the war every night. On sunny 
days in November, when Mr. Willys could 
no longer walk out by himself, it was 
Vance that wrapped him in the red-and- 
black robe and carried him to his chair 
on the porch. One day Lyda, looking 
from the kitchen window, saw that Vance 
had run the car out upon the snow and 
that the old man, wrapped in his plaid 
robe, was sitting at the wheel in the 
sunshine. 

The day before Christmas Mr. Willys 
spoke to Lyda about the car. Then at last 
it was evident just what the old machine 
had meant to him. 

‘*T never made a go of anything else,’’ 
he said, with his gentle smile. ‘*That’s 
really my only success, Lyda. I want 
Vance to have my car. He’s up and 
coming always. I know, child, you won’t 
mind. I don’t think you ever quite appre- 
ciated it—I mean—being a woman and 
not interested in machinery. Shall I tell 
him ?’’ 

‘*No, you let me,’’ said Lyda softly. 
She could not consent to his telling Vance 
in those words, for she knew too well 
the quality of Vance’s appreciation. She 
promised to tell Vance on Christmas 
morning, but for that there was no need. 
Mr. Willys died in the night. 

She did not tell Vance of her grand- 
father’s bequest then, or at any other 
time, for two reasons. Unconsciously, 
even in memory, she stood between her 
grandfather and hurt, but consciously and 
loyally, too, she acknowledged that Vance 
had earned a right to his own chosen 
model. She dreaded the spring, however; 
she dreaded the day on which Vance 
should run the old car out and away and 
bring the new car in. 

‘* But I shall be proud to ride with 
him in it,’’ she whispered. 

Vance went to the automobile show as usual 
and came home enthusiastic. He pored over 
all sorts of catalogues and held long consul- 
tations with the Jamesons and the Couttses. 
He did not begin going out to the garage until 
the middle of March. Lyda saw that at first 
he only walked round it, or opened the door 
a little and peered in. At last he threw the 
door wide open and disappeared. Lyda made 
it a point to keep away from the kitchen 
windows. 

‘*Lyda, O Lyda!’’ Vance called to her one 
afternoon. ‘‘Come out here. I’ve something 
to show you.’’ 

She went bravely, nerving herself for the 
surprise — preparing to admire and to ‘‘en- 
thuse. ’” 

The old car stood upon the lawn with Vance 
beside it. His head was on one side; in one 
hand he held a dripping paint can and in the 
other a slender brush. 

**See how you think this is going to look,’”’ 
he demanded, squinting critically. ‘‘It’s some 
new sort of stuff that grandfather suggested 
last fall—holds up better than the last.’’ 

A look of great joy illumined Lyda’s face, 
and for a minute she did not speak. At last, in 
a voice that she tried to keep quiet and steady, 
she said: 

**Tt’s going to look very well this year. I’m 
glad you bought a new horn. Grandfather was 
planning to get one.’’ 

No longer Lyda saw before her the pleasant 











bare lawn and trees and house; instead she 
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beheld a drenched road, gleaming puddles, a 
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‘¢She’ll take the hills like a bird for a 


swirl of leaves and the bent head of an old| while yet, Lyda,’’ Vance was saying softly ; 
man, with a rim of silver under his plaid cap. | and Lyda saw that his eyes were wet. 


IN SERMON TIME 





Methodist chapel, and Mr. Colby, the pre- 

siding elder, had just begun his sermon. 
The day was unusually hot for June in Maine. 
Every window of the old meetinghouse, even 
the two little red-curtained windows behind 
the pulpit, were wide open. The girls, dressed 
in white, fluttered their fans. The men mopped 
their brows. The odor of lilac drifted into the 
chapel; in at a window, too, came a great 
yellow bumblebee, and hummed and buzzed 
along the plastered ceiling overhead. 

Our whole family was there that day: the 
old squire, grandmother, the girls, Addison, 
Halstead and I, and even our two hired men; 
for although we were Congregationalists, we 
thought very highly of Elder Colby, both as 
@ man and as a preacher. Almost everyone 
for miles round was there; the entire country- 
side was left to Sabbath quiet and its own 
devices. 

‘¢And ye shall know the truth, and the truth 
shall make you free.’’ That was Elder Colby’s 
text; even to this day I remember it. He began 
his sermon with a distinct, remarkably clear 
definition of truth as contrasted with false- 
hood, error and evil; but I heard only the 
opening of that sermon, for an unexpected 
interruption occurred. 

Everyone knows what a truly hideous outcry 
a horse makes when one of its fellows bites it. 
Now, from the long row of sheds just behind 
the meetinghouse came one of those agonized 
squeals. 

Elder Colby paid no attention, for he was 
warming up to his great theme. But in another 
moment that brazen shriek pealed forth again. 
In our pew we grew uneasy, for we feared 
that our old Nance was raising that ear-split- 
ting protest. 

Not until the third or fourth outcry occurred 
did the elder show that he was disturbed. Then 
he stopped and said quietly, ‘‘I fear some one 
has hitched a horse too near another horse. 
Will some one kindly relieve the situation by 
shortening those halters?’’ 

The old squire nodded to Addison and me, 
and we stole out on tiptoe, then hurried round 
the building to the sheds. But when we drew 
near, we saw that it was no horse that was 
biting old Nance; Zinky Dunham, a half-wit, 
who lived at the town farm, was pinching her 
side with a split stick. 

Zinky’s real name was Sinclair, but that had 
been shortened to Sinky, which had finally 
become Zinky. The boy had a short, thick 
body with legs disproportionately long. His 
head was thickly thatched with tan-colored 
hair. He had a large black mole under his 
right eye and another on his upper lip. In 
some ways Zinky was not lacking in intelli- 
gence, but he had a silly sounding voice and 
an expression of countenance that was sillier 
still. 

‘The queerest thing about him, however, was 
that he hopped on one foot a great deal—his 
left foot, too. He had begun to do so as a 
child, and as he grew older he continued the 
habit. People said that he could hop for a mile 
on his left foot without touching the other 
foot to the ground. He would clear almost 
ten feet at a hop and get over the ground 
faster in that manner than he could by run- 
ning. When he was in a great hurry he nearly 
always hopped. 

Addison, who was ahead of me, pounced 
indignantly upon Zinky. 

‘*Here! Stop that!’’ he cried, grabbing the 
stick. ‘‘Stop it at once! What are you about?’’ 

Zinky backed off a few steps. 

**Now you go back to the ‘farm’! ’’ Addison 
exclaimed. ‘‘What are you over here at 
the meetinghouse for? You go straight et 
back to the ‘farm’—or Elder Colby £ 
will take you in hand!’’ i 

Zinky retreated a little distance / 
farther, and then he began to say: , 

‘*¢ Buzzy, buzzy, buzzy bee! te 
You come see, you come see.’’ : 
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As he spoke he swung his arms wildly this 
way and that and wrinkled his nose. 

‘*Keep still!’? Addison ordered him. ‘‘Go 
home! You’re disturbing the meeting !’’ ‘ 

We hurried him away past the sheds and 
across the field behind them in the direction of 
the town farm, which was not more than a 
mile and a half away. 

“‘Stivver, now |’? Addison cried. ‘‘Don’t you 
come back !’” 

When Zinky had gone a few steps he turned 
again and began to chant that silly, ‘‘ Buzzy, 
buzzy bee.’’ 

We picked up some sticks and chased him a 
hundred yards farther, for we were afraid that 
he would follow us back and begin tormenting 
the horses again after we had gone into the 
church. He hopped out of our way; but as 
soon as we started back, he turned and came 
slowly after us, like a dog that does not wish 
to be sent home. He was still saying, ‘‘ Buzzy, 
buzzy bee. You come see.’’ 

‘‘What do you suppose he means?’’ Addison 
exclaimed impatiently. 

We began to think that perhaps Zinky had 
come to the meetinghouse for some purpose, 
and that, not daring to come in, had begun to 
torment old Nance in order to attract attention. 

‘*What is it you want?’’ Addison said to him 
sharply. ‘‘What did you come for?’’ 

Keeping out of reach of our sticks, Zinky 
circled round us, still repeating his ‘‘buzzy- 
bee’? nonsense; then he ran a few steps and 
made motions again over his shoulder. 

‘*He wants us to go with him,’’ Addison 
said. ‘‘Had we better do it?’’ 

We knew that the old squire would expect us 
to come badk into church ; but after a moment’s 
hesitation we decided that we had better find 
out what the trouble was. 

The moment we started to follow him, Zinky 
capered away ; and when we broke into a trot, 
he started to hop. We went on at a great rate 
across another field, then through some bushes 
and a belt of woodland, and at last came out 
in the rear of the buildings of the Dennett 
Wells farm. 

We heard a discordant drumming noise, and 
on running round to the front side of the build- 
ings we saw old Grandsir Wells thumping a 
tin pan and gazing up into a tall pear tree. 
Aloft, high on a bending branch, hung a great 
black mass of bees as large as a water bucket. 

A colony of bees from the row of hives in 
the garden near by had evidently swarmed and 
settled in the tree. Deaf old grandsir—the only 
one at home that Sunday morning—had dis- 
covered them and was out drumming. Accord- 
ing to the tradition of the time, the noise would 
drown the note of the queen bee and prevent 
the swarm from taking flight to the woods. 
Grandsir Wells had been out there drumming 
for half an hour or more; and Zinky, in his 
wanderings about the neighborhood, had seen 
him and had come over to the meetinghouse 
with some vague idea in his head of getting 
help. 

’ **Now, what can we do?’’ exclaimed Addi- 
son, with a glance at the black, buzzing mass. 
‘*Egyptian bees, too, by the color of them!’’ 

We knew Egyptian bees, for some time before 
the old squire had bought a swarm of them. 
They are savage insects and have wickedly 
long stings. 

As soon as Grandsir Wells turned and saw 
us, he shouted, ‘‘Help me hive ’em!’’ Then 
he hobbled indoors and brought out a new hive 
and a saw; he made a second trip for salt and 
water, with which to rinse out the hive. Addi- 
son gave Zinky the pan and told him to drum 
while we ran to the barn for a long ladder. 

Numbers of bees were 
_ darting to and fro, and 
aN before we got back an 
\\ Egyptian stung Zinky’s 
' ear. Dropping the pan, the 
boy fled, howling, in the 

~*~ direction of the ‘‘farm.’’ 
Before we could climb 
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flight, and to the tune of a deep, solemn hum- 
ming moved off across a cornfield beyond the 
road. 


At first the bees flew thirty or forty feet in 
the air, but they gradually settled to within 
nine or ten feet of the ground. They resembled 
nothing so much as an immense train of trail- 
ing black lace floating across the field. 

Grandsir Wells kept crying in his cracked 
voice, ‘‘Stop ’em! Stop ’em! Drum! Drum!’’ 

We gave chase across the cornfield. While I 
banged on the pan, Addison pulled off his 
duster. So slowly did the winged cloud move 
on that we easily outstripped it. The bees were 
so near the ground, too, that Addison could 
swing his duster up among them as he ran. 
Every bee appeared to be flying in little zigzags. 

At the farther side of the cornfield we climbed 
a stone wall and entered a horse pasture that 
sloped toward woodland along a boggy brook. 
Grandsir Wells stopped on the other side of 
the wall. We guessed now that the bees were 
heading for some hollow tree in the woods that 
their scouts and spies had already selected. 
So we redoubled our efforts to confuse them, 
for we knew that, if we could knock down or 
capture the queen bee, the swarm, not hearing 
her call, would alight or turn back. 

By- a lucky upward throw of his duster, 
crumpled into a wad, Addison succeeded in 
bringing down into the grass almost as many 
bees as would fill a pint measure, and among 
them, to our delight, was the queen. We recog- 
nized her immediately by her large size, and 
Addison quickly threw his hat over her. That 
would put an end to the swarming. 

Meanwhile a new source of trouble had 
appeared. In the pasture were five or six colts 
that had been turned out for the season, —the 
Morgan ¢olts of the Wells farm—beautiful crea- 
tures and great pets of the family. Seeing us 
with the pan and thinking that we had salt 
or provender for them, they all came racing to 
meet us. Apparently they did not see or notice 
the bees, for they ran directly under the swarm 
and circled round us. While Addison was se- 
curing the queen, I tried to drive the colts 
away ; but they persisted in circling round us. 

Suddenly an ugly buzz took the place of the 
previous soft, sibilant hum of the bees; the 
long, trailing swarm bunched up, rolling round 
like a cloud of black smoke. Perhaps it was 
the smell of the colts, or the sight of them 
running about, that infuriated the bees. At any 
rate, they settled on the.animals and began to 
sting them vengefully. The colts set up a fright- 
ful squealing, kicking and snorting. 

On the ground we were making a little bag 
of Addison’s pocket handkerchief and trying 
to get the queen into it; both of us were stung 
two or three times, but finally we made off 
on hands and knees with the royal captive 
buzzing in the handkerchief. The bees followed 
us until at last we crept into a plat of brakes 
and, muffling the queen’s buzzing with Addi- 
son’s duster, lay still. 

Not until then did we have time to see what 
was happening to the colts. The poor beasts, 








ORAWINGS BY W. F. STECHER 
WHEN WE BROKE INTO A TROT, HE STARTED TO HOP 


surrounded by clouds of bees, were galloping 
wildly round the pasture. At last one of them, 
a glossy, dark-brown three-year-old, jumped 
the high fence at the lower side of the pasture 
and disappeared into the woods. Two others 
jumped out on the side nearest the barns; the 
other three, squealing and snorting, coursed 
madly round and round the inclosing fence. 

Most of the bees had now left us, and so we 
crawled to the wall and made our way to the 
house. There we put the queen into a bottle 
and tied a piece of thin cloth over the top of it. 
Then, at Grandsir Wells’s entreaty, we went 
back to catch the colts that had jumped the 
fence. 

The cedar thickets below the pasture fence 
were humming with stray bees. Following the 
tracks of the colt that had first jumped the 
fence, we presently came upon the animal up 
to her sides in a bog near the brook. In try- 
ing to escape the bees she had mired herself, 
and had at last given up her struggles to get 
out. She lay there, helpless, with numbers of 
bees still darting at her. All round her the bog 
was very soft; we hardly knew how to go 
about rescuing her. In such plight horses as 
well as cattle soon perish unless succored. 

We thought, at first, of returning across the 
fields and pastures to the church to get help. 
But we remembered seeing the long rope of a 
horse fork in the Wells barn when we went 
there for the ladder; we also recollected that 
a yoke of working oxen had been standing at 
their stanchions in the barn. Addison thought 
that we might pass the rope round the colt’s 
body and have the oxen haul her out. 

Accordingly, we hastened back and with 
Grandsir Wells’s help yoked the oxen. Then, 
taking the rope, we returned to the swamp. 
The old man, so greatly excited now that he 
shook like a leaf, hobbled after us, and kept 
calling out advice, which hampered us more 
than it helped us. Those irate Egyptians, too, 
still bothered us—they stung grandsir badly ; 
if the oxen had not been steady, we could not 
have brought them near the place. 

To pass the rope under the colt’s body, in 
such a manner as not to injure her seriously 
when the oxen pulled at it, proved the hardest 
task of all; the fact that we had to stand knee- 
deep in the mud added to the difficulties of the 
job; but at last we adjusted the rope satisfac- 
torily. We had just started to haul the colt out 
when Amos Wells, grandsir’s son, who with 
his family had been at church, came hastening 
down to the swamp and took charge of the 
rescue. By that time the Sunday service was 
over, and the people were returning home. 

We recovered the other colts with less diffi- 
culty ; all of them were badly stung—most pain- 
fully so, if they suffered as we did. On the way 
home Addison and I counted the places where 
we had been stung, and pulled out several long 
black stings, left in the wounds. He had eight 
large red wheals, one of which was on his 
cheek ; and I had six, including one over my 
left eye, out of which I could now hardly see. 
The family was at dinner when we got home. 
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‘*Why, boys, where on earth have you been ?’’ 
the old squire asked us reproachfully. 

I think that for a moment the old gentleman 
suspected that after quieting old Nance we had 
gone off fishing, and had had trouble with other 
boys. Not only were our faces disfigured, but 
our clothes were torn, and we were plastered 
from head to foot with mud. We hurried to give 
a full account of our adventures, and as our 
tale proceeded the old squire’s face softened. 

‘*Why, you poor boys!’”’ he cried. ‘‘ You did 





the best you could, and no one can do more 
than that, either on Sunday or on any other 
day.’’ 

But I have often thought since that we 
should have done better to let those Egyptians 
go to the woods; for, although we captured 
their queen, she was never able to reassemble 
her scattered subjects. 

As for Zinky, whenever we met him during 
the next year or so he would clap his hand to 
his ear and say, ‘‘ Buzzy, buzzy, buzzy bee!’’ 


THE WOODSRIDER 


Cy Frank Lillie Pollock_ 


In Fight Chapters 


ITHOUT waiting for Joe to reply, 
Burnam turned angrily away and 
darted into the crowd of men. For 


a moment Joe stood as if paralyzed; then he 
also turned on his heel and, boiling with rage, 
went straight to the house where he boarded. 
The place was deserted, for everyone was at 
the fire. Going to the room that he shared 
with the other woods-rider, he began to pack 
all his possessions into his trunk. 

He would leave the camp, he said to him- 
self, no later than daylight the next morning. 
The more he thought of Burnam’s outburst 
the more outraged he felt at the man’s injus- 
tice, and he was furious with himself for the 
stupid answer he had made. 

‘The only thing that cheered him at all was 
the thought of the resin mine. He should have 
to take possession of it now, if he were to get 
anything at all back from his investment in 
the turpentine camp. In view of Burnam’s 
conduct toward him, he thought, there was no 
good reason why he should scruple to follow 
the course he had decided upon. He was almost 
certain that the resin mine was legally his 
Own property; at any rate, he had no imme- 
diate way of finding out, and he felt willing 
to take the chance. 

How to get the resin away was a troublesome 
problem. There were probably tons of it. He 
would need some one to help him and he would 
have to tind some way of transporting the stuff, 
either by road or by river. But he hesitated to 
take anyone into his confidence, for he was 
convinced that he must get the resin out se- 
cretly under cover of darkness before Burnam 
discovered the mine. There was an unpleasant 
flavor of stealing about the whole affair; but 
he tried to shut his eyes to that aspect of the 
case. 

As he packed his trunk, he noticed that the 
red glow from the flames was dying down. The 
fire was evidently under control. An hour later 
Morris came into the room, black to the eyes, 
and with his clothes burned full of holes. 

‘*What’s the matter?’’ he exclaimed, seeing 
Joe lying on his bed, fully dressed and awake. 
‘*Where have you been? Burnam was asking 
for you.’’ 

‘*He found me, all right,’’ replied Joe. ‘‘Is 
the camp burned out? Who set it on fire?’’ 

‘*Why, no one!’’ said the other woods-rider. 
‘‘What made you think of such a thing? The 
negro in charge of the pump went off and left 
it while the still was working. The engine 
went wrong, the water stopped running in, 
and the top of the still blew off. The red-hot 
resin flew like hail, and the whole place was 
afire in two seconds. Where were you all the 
time?’’ 

Joe briefly narrated the circumstances of his 
discharge. 

‘*Shucks! That’s nothing!’’ cried Morris. 
‘“*The old man was half crazy to-night, and 
didn’t know what he was saying. You can fix 
it up all right in the morning.’’ 

‘*What’s the use?’’ said Joe. ‘‘This camp 
will never run again. Burnam hasn’t got the 
money. He’!l be closed down in a week.”’ 

‘*Maybe you’re right,’’ Morris said soberly. 
**T reckon I’d better be studying about another 
job myself.’’ 

For some time the young men dismally dis- 
cussed the prospect. 

‘*Well, I’m going to bed,’’ Morris announced 
at last. ‘‘I’m dog-tired. I reckon I’ll see you 
in the morning before you leave. ’’ 

He was asleep in a few minutes, but Joe 
felt that he could not close an eye, and did 
not even undress. A brilliant moon shone 
through the window ; the smell of burned resin 
and pine came strong from outdoors, and a 
mocking bird sang gloriously just behind the 
house. 

The whole camp was dead asleep after its 
‘exciting evening, but there was no rest in Joe’s 
heart. He felt bitter at the thought of his lost 
inheritance. Some of the money, indeed, he 


ness of its own. Although he told himself that 
he was in the right, he could not suppress his 
loathing of anything underhand. 

At last he slept, not to wake until the dawn 
was showing at the window. Without rousing 
Morris, he tiptoed downstairs. Going to the 









Chapter Five 


—— 


kitchen, he got a cold breakfast for himself, 
and made up a large package of cold biscuits, 
corn bread, cooked ham and several raw eggs. 
He wanted provisions for the day at least, and 
he knew that his board was paid for some time 
in advance. He would draw his wages at a 
later, more convenient, day. 

The black ruins of the fire looked dismal in 
the dawn. In the stable he found Snowball 
put up in his accustomed 
stall. Joe was his master no 
longer, for Snowball and his 
saddle and bridle belonged 
to Burnam ; but the boy had 
grown fond of the horse and 
he found it hard to part 
with him. He brought him 
a dozen ears of corn and fed 
them to him. 

Joe’s rifle was still in the 
scabbard on the saddle, and, 
taking it out, the boy tucked 
it under his arm. Feeling 
in his pocket, he found a 
box of cartridges nearly 
full. 

**Good-by, Snowball, old 
boy!’’ he whispered, and 
hurried out. 

As he emerged he came 
square upon Burnam, who 
was gazing at the wreck of 
the still. Joe was too late to 
avoid the encounter, but the 
turpentine operator nodded 
with his usual manner. 

‘‘Morning, Marshall !’’ he 
remarked. ‘‘Is there any 
hurry about dipping in your 
tract to-day ?’’ 

‘¢T—I don’t think so,’’ 
stammered Joe, overcome 
with astonishment. 

‘* Well, you might ride 
over and look round, but I 
reckon I won’t send the men 
down there to-day. We’ll 
need them to clean up here. 
Some one said that some 
barrels of gum had caught 
fire down there. Was there 
much loss ?’’ 

‘“*Six or eight barrels, 
probably,’’ Joe replied, re- 
covering himself. 

‘*Well—it’s too bad; but 
I don’t believe we’ll be turpentining that 
river orchard any more. Anyhow, I’ve got 
to see about getting a new still first. Come 
back and tell me how things look.’’ 

Without waiting for a reply, the turpentine 
operator turned and hurried away. 

Joe went in the opposite direction. Burnam 
had really forgotten the episode of the night 
before. As Morris said, the man must have 
been so greatly excited that he did not realize 
what he was saying. Well, it made no differ- 
ence. The turpentine camp was past history 
now, Joe told himself; Burnam must have 
thought so, too, when he said that they would 
turpentine the river tract no more. 

As Joe walked slowly down the road toward 
the river he reflected that it would simplify 
matters enormously for him if the river tract 
were given up. In fact, he should hardly be 
able to work the resin mine secretly if the 
woods were full of negroes. 

As he went on the morning came up glori- 
ously, still and fresh. The damp clay banks 
by the roadside glowed with crimson and ver- 
milion; the scrub pines and oaks beside it 
were dripping with dew. All the earth was 
drenched, and to avoid a wetting Joe sat down 
on a log by the roadside to wait until the dew 
in the woods had dried. 

He had sat there almost an hour, absorbed 
in speculation, when he observed a figure 


|coming down the road. It was an extremely 
hoped to recover through the resin mine, but | 
even the thought of that left a certain bitter- | 


ragged negro, whistling loudly and carrying 
on his head a bundle wrapped in a colored 
cloth. 

‘*Sam!’? shouted Joe. ‘‘What on earth are 
you doing here??? 

The negro, grinning rather sheepishly, ap- 
proached and put down his bundle. 

‘*Dunno, Mr. Joe,’’ he said. ‘‘I seen you 











come out ’fore daylight, and I done follered 
arter you, jest to see what you was fixin’ 
to do.’”’ 

‘*?’m leaving Burnam’s camp, Sam,’’ said 
the former woods-rider. 

**Now, I jest figgered dat’s what you ’bout 
to do,’’ said the negro boy earnestly. ‘‘So’m 
I, too. All de hands is fixin’ to go. Dey says 
dere won’t be no mo’ wages paid at dis camp, 
now de still’s burnt. ’’ 

‘*T’m afraid you’ ve hit it about right, Sam, ’’ 
said Joe. ‘‘ But you’re a good turpentine man 
now. Fellows like you can get a job any- 
where. There’s a big camp across the river 
where I happen to know they want men. And 
here, ’’ he added, taking out two silver dollars ; 
‘I’m a little short myself, but this’ll help 
you to get there. ’’ 

‘*Thank you, capt’n!’’ said Sam, making 
no move to take the money. ‘‘But I’d lots 
ruther go with you. Mebbe you’ll be woods- 
ridin’ at some other camp, and I kin git me 
a job dere, too. But I don’t want no money, 
nohow. Ef you’ll let me stay with you, I don’t 
want no wages, and mebbe I kin holp you 
some. ’’ 

‘*T’m going to live a wild life in the woods, 
Sam,’’ said Joe gravely. 

‘*Glory !’? Sam shouted. ‘‘Dat’s de life for 
me! Now, you jest bound to take me with you, 
Mr. Joe. I kin snare rabbits and cotch birds 
in traps, and I kin cotch fish where no one 
else can’t cotch none. I kin cook ’em, too. 
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“DIS HOLE'S BEEN DUG OUT ALREADY AND FILLED 


UPI" SAM EXCLAIMED 


Whoop-ee! You jest wait till you taste some 
of my cookin’! I tells you we’ll live high. 
Yessuh, Mr. Joe.’’ 

Joe laughed. Then it flashed over him that 
here was the helper he needed. Sam was as 
strong as a young mule and absolutely loyal. 
For a moment he hesitated about getting the 
boy mixed up in his surreptitious business ; but 
he quieted his conscience by telling himself 
that he would carry the responsibility, and 
that, if the venture succeeded, he would give 
Sam a magnificent reward. 

‘*Maybe I can use you, Sam,’’ he said. ‘* But 
we’ll have to live in the woods and work at 
night, and you’ll have to keep your mouth 
tight shut-about it. If we pull it off, I’ll give 
you big wages—twice what you could make 
turpentining.’’ 

‘*You ain’t fixin’ to make moonshine whis- 
key, Mr. Joe?’ cried Sam in alarm. 

‘Nothing like it,’’ said Joe, laughing. 
**Come along with me and I’ll show you what 
it ia.” 

He led the way into the woods, past the 
charred remains of the gum barrels, until they 
came to the open glade where the resin was. 
With the same iron bar that he had used before, 
Joe raked away the pine needles and uncov- 
ered the surface of the valuable deposit. As 
he worked he explained the history of the 
mine to Sam and unfolded his plans regard- 
ing it. 

‘+f often heared of de old Marshall still !’? 
cried Sam, who was excited and highly elated. 
‘*But I never knowed where it was. Why, 
dere must be a whole fortune in yere! I 
heared of a place like dis where dey got ten 
thousand dollars’ worf of resin outer it.’’ 

**T reckon that’s a fish story,’’ said Joe. ‘‘If 
we do as well as that, I’ll give you a thousand 











dollars. But the trouble is to get it out. We’ll 
need tools to dig with, and we’ll need some 
sort of boat, so that we can move it away as 
fast as we dig it out.’’ 

‘*Dat’s shorely so,’’ said Sam thoughtfully. 
**Goin’ to be a mighty big job for you and me 
to git out all dese thousand barrels of resin. 
But we kin do it! I knows a boy back at de 
camp what’s got a spade he’ll sell for four 
bits. And dere’s an old flatboat up de river 
a ways. I dunno whether it’s any ’count 
now.”’ 

Sam hurried back to camp to buy the spade 
and to get any provisions he could. Meanwhile 
Joe went up the river to look at the old flat- 
boat, which he remembered having seen him- 
self. It was not more than half a mile away, 
and lay capsized and stranded high and dry; 
it was old, cracked and leaky, but it looked as 
if it might be calked. 

On his return Joe passed the spot where the 
black houseboat had been moored, and saw 
that it was gone. That interested him little, 
however, and he waited impatiently until Sam 
returned with the spade. ‘The only provisions 
that the black boy had been able to obtain 
were a dozen roasted sweet potatoes. 

Joe was feverishly anxious to ascertain the 
real extent of the resin deposit, and he set 
Sam to open a trench across one end of the 
bed and down to its bottom. Digging was easy 
in tha&sandy soil, and in a few minutes Sam 
had laid bare the end of the reef. It was fully 
four feet thick at that point 
and ten or fifteen feet wide. 
The resin was mixed with 
pine needles and bark, for 
it had never been strained; 
but it was otherwise fine 
and clear. 

‘*Done told you dere was 
a thousand barrels!’’ Sam 
cried exultantly. 

‘*No, there won’t be so 
much as that,’’ said Joe, 
who was almost as excited 
as the negro. ‘* But come 
round to the other end, Sam, 
and let’s see just how it is 
this way.’’ 

At the other end Sam 
struck wood a foot below 
the surface. It was a short 
piece of log. After getting 
it out he came upon another 
log, but found no trace of 
resin. Under the logs was a 
deep layer of fresh brush- 
wood. 

‘*Dis hole’s been dug out 
already and filled up!’’ Sam 
exclaimed, rolling horrified 
eyes upon his companion. 

It was true. A great pit 
had lately been dug there; 
the diggers had then filled 
it in with brush and, after 
throwing small logs on top 
to make it firm, had swept 
the surface rubbish back 
into place. In probing with 
his iron on that first day, 
Joe had doubtless struck 
this solid wood in many 
places and had imagined it 
to be the resin bed. 

‘“‘Lemme try another 
place!’’ cried Sam, and he 
dug another trench in a 
different direction. 

This excavation also was a crushing dis- 
appointment. Not a lump of resin was there. 

‘“‘Dig here! No, give me the spade!’’ ex- 
claimed Joe, wild with anxiety. 

At the end of half an hour they had dug 
trenches crisscross over the whole place. The 
bitter truth was plain to them: some one had 
already worked the mine. Only one end of 
the big reef was left, which happened to be 
the spot where Joe dug into the ground on the 
day he discovered the deposit. All the rest of 
the former resin pit had been emptied and then 
carefully refilled with brush and logs. From 
the size of the cavity it was evident that hun- 
dreds of barrels had been taken out. Forty or 
fifty barrels, at most, would hold what was 
left. 

In despair Joe wondered who could have 
perpetrated the theft so quietly. Several per- 
sons must have been at work to carry off that 
enormous quantity of resin, and they must 
have had some means of transport, a boat or — 

The thought of the black houseboat flashed 
into his mind. Springing up with a loud ex- 
clamation, he struck his hands together. 

‘*T know where it’s gone, Sam!’’ he cried. 
‘*What a fool I’ve been! It wasn’t gum they 
were after. It was this resin. They’ve gone 
down the river. Pick up that grub and come 
along. There’s a canoe at the landing, and we 
can run them down.”’ 

Sam seized the provisions, Joe snatched up 
his rifle, and they set out at a run for the 
steamboat landing. There was indeed a canoe 
there, a homemade craft that had been public 
property for years. Joe ran it into the water 
and jumped into the bow, Sam leaped into the 
stern and shoved off, and in another moment 
they were skimming down the river. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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God said, I am tired of kings, 

I suffer them no more; 

Up to my ear the morning brings 
The outrage of the poor. 


Think ye I made this ball 

A field of havoc and war, 

Where tyrants great and tyrants 
small 

Might harry the weak and poor? 


My angel,—his name is Freedom,— 

Choose him to be your king; 

He shall cut pathways east and 
west 

And fend you with his wing. 


—Ralph Waldo Emerson 
Boston Hymn 


FACT AND COMMENT 


NE cannot spell ‘‘conversation’’ correctly 
with a ‘‘big I.’’ 


The Porcupine, whom you must Handle gloved, 
May be Respected, but is never Loved. 


IN has made mule drivers of persons whom 
God had purposed to make masters of men. 
HERE are about 350,000 war -savings 
stamp agencies in the United States, and 

a million other sales stations that get the stamps 
from the regular agencies. Are you doing busi- 
ness with one of them? 
F it were only possible to utilize the tre- 
mendous power of freezing water—of which 
your water pipes may have given you an ex- 
ample this winter—there would be little need 
of coal for power in our northern latitudes. 
And who knows how soon men of science 
may master the problem? 
HE United States Food Administration 
does not confine its work to this country. 
For example, it is shipping fifteen hundred 
farm tractors to France to help in the spring 
ploughing there. The need of such help is evi- 
dent, for in 1917 the area sown to crops in the 
uninvaded parts of France was only 30,742,157 
acres, whereas in 1913 it was 40,657,293 acres. 
N California they are trying to save the life 
—L of one of the most famous trees in the world 
—not a giant redwood, but a fruit tree that has 
stood in a Los Angeles grove since 1873, after 
coming from Brazil by way of the horticultural 
gardens in Washington. The tree bore the first 
navel oranges ever raised in the United States, 
and is the parent tree of groves that: bore sixty- 
seven million dollars’ worth last year. 
TALIAN soldiers in the high Alps have 
done most of their cooking over ration 
heaters that their women at home made by roll- 
ing old newspapers into tight rolls and boiling 
them in parafitin. In this country there are 
millions of candle ends left over from Christ- 
mas illuminations and tons of old newspapers 
that could not be put to a better use ‘than 
making them into such fuel for our own 
soldiers, or even for our own families during 
the present scarcity of fuel. 
HE total eclipse of the sun on June 8 
will be visible along a strip extending 
diagonally across the continent from the State 
of Washington to Florida. Astronomers are 
making great preparations for it, especially at 
Denver University, which has a telescope with 
a twenty-inch lens. Never before has the path 
of a total eclipse touched an observatory that 
has so large a telescope. The next total eclipse 
of the sun visible in the United States, after 
that of June 8, will occur in 1923. 
NE of the mysteries of the war is the com- 
plete disappearance—from the newspapers, 
at least—of the great Russian army under the 
Grand Duke Nicholas, which swept south- 
ward into Asia Minor in 1915 and 1916. It 
won notable victories, took Trebizond, Erzerum 
and other cities by storm and at Erzerum 
alone captured forty thousand Turks and a 
thousand guns. It numbered at least three 
hundred thousand soldiers, but for nearly a 
year the world has heard no more of it than 
as if the earth had swallowed it. 


HE great place of labor in the war is well 

illustrated by a story that the president 
of the Buffalo Chamber of Commerce tells. 
He was in England when the ‘‘ Princess Pat’’ 
regiment of Canadians was cut to pieces. A 
young Canadian officer told him that they 
had to retreat because the artillery had run 
out of shells. Meanwhile, in England, three 





hundred thousand pieces of munition that 
could have been used were waiting, entirely 
completed except for one small pin ; but because 
of the lack of that pin they could not be deliv- 
ered for three weeks. The pins were lacking 
because the workmen were taking their usual 
summer holiday. 
S 


THE BATTLE FOR PEACE 


HE political and diplomatic struggles 

that are going on to-day among the war- 

ring nations are a fascinating study. It 
is by no means misleading to think of them as 
battles, for on one side they are determined 
attempts to shake and eventually to break the 
enemy’s morale, and on the other side they are 
desperate measures to preserve and strengthen 
that morale. It is at least conceivable that they 
may accomplish what the great military offen- 
sives have failed to accomplish, and bring about 
the end of the war. 

To speak in military language, the initiative 
in the struggle seems now to have passed to 
the enemies of Germany. Last winter and 
the winter before we heard of German peace 
offensives. Having got in the field most of what 
they wanted and all they expected to get, the 
German leaders spoke what they seemed to 
think were magnanimous words of peace, in the 
hope of strengthening the pacifist sentiment in 
France and England and Russia, and of putting 
on those countries the blame for a longer con- 
tinuation of the war. To-day the situation 
has changed. The clear, precise speeches of 
President Wilson and Mr. Lloyd George have 
cut like a knife into the solid support that the 
people of the Central Powers were giving the 
war; and the Russian peace commissioners at 
Brest-Litovsk have greatly widened the cleft 
by exposing to the common people of Germany 
and Austria the insincerity of their Prussian 
rulers and the determination of those rulers to 
insist on the most extravagant of their imperi- 
alistic aims. It is hard to get a clear view of 
what is actually going on in Germany and 
Austria; but it is not hard to see that the So- 
cialists are daring to lift their heads in oppo- 
sition to the military party, and that they are 
finding increased support among the disillu- 
sioned and suffering people. The morale of 
Germany is threatened as it has not been since 
the waf began. 

Chancellor von Hertling’s speech in reply to 
President Wilson confirms what the negotia- 
tions at Brest-Litovsk made plain: that the 
military party still firmly control the German 
government. They will not withdraw from 
any of the occupied Russian territory; they 
will not admit the right of any nation except 
Belgium and France to discuss the question 
of evacuating the parts of those countries that 
have been overrun. They mean to annex all 
the Russian lands west of a line drawn from 
Reval to Brest-Litovsk, and to drive a hard 
bargain with France and Belgium before they 
will consent to restore to them what belongs 
to them. The Chancellor gave a qualified as- 
sent to some of the general policies laid down 
by the President concerning freedom of the 
seas and the future of colonies; but Brest- 
Litovsk-has shown again that German assent 
to general policies means precisely nothing 
when it comes to the discussion of actual terms. 

The Austrian foreign minister, Count Czer- 
nin, seems to us—and to the indignant German 
press — more conciliatory, and yet Austrian 
diplomacy is so invariably founded on chicanery 
and deception that we dare not be sure that he 
is not merely playing some deep game intended 
to mislead the Entente and to aid Hertling. 
More encouraging is the news that the Socialist 
leaders in the Reichstag have declared that 
Mr. Wilson’s message offers at least eleven out 
of fourteen points on which Germany ought to 
be willing to negotiate, and that if the gov- 
ernment tried to force the annexation of the 
Russian territories it would face overthrow. 
We may question the power of the Socialists 
to overthrow it; but it is something that they 
think they can overthrow it and dare to say so! 
A year ago that would have been impossible. 

As for Russia, it is pretty clear that the 
Bolsheviki will not make the kind of peace 
the Germans hope to force on them. The astute 
Mr. Trotzky has cleared himself of any suspi- 
cion of being a German agent, and he will not 
willingly give up his hope of a world-wide 
proletarian revolution by surrendering to the 
Kaiser. But the administrative incompetence 
and the violent methods of the Bolsheviki are 
weakening them at home, and a counter- 
revolution may at any time deprive them of 
power. Whether, from the point of view of the 
Allies, that would be a blessing or a misfor- 
tune, cannot be foretold. No responsible person 
in Russia actually wants to strike hands with 
the German imperial government, but the 





country does need peace, and longs for it. A 
government of practical men might be led to 
make that peace at almost any cost when ideal- 
ists like the Bolsheviki would refuse to do so. 
The ideal of the Russian extremists is not our 
ideal, but it is a very vital ideal nevertheless. 
They honestly expect to bring about a pro- 
letarian revolution in Germany and Austria, 
and after that in the rest of the world. For 
Russia as a national power they care nothing, 
in their own words, they are ready to ‘‘sacri- 
fice Russia for the salvation of Europe, and to 
sacrifice Europe for the salvation of the world. ’’ 

Those of us who are not convinced Socialists 
do not believe that the Bolsheviki can keep or 
ought to keep permanent control of Russia, 
but we may as well take what comfort we can 
in the knowledge that they have helped and 
are helping to undermine the confidence of the 
German people in their government, and to 
widen the inevitable breach between rulers 
and ruled that Prussian discipline has so long 
kept closed. 

es 


THE DUES OF AGE TO YOUTH 


E are much more prone to consider 
y y what youth owes to age and to see that 
the debt is duly paid than to concern 
ourselves with the obligations of age to youth. 
Our young people learn to present toward 
their elders a courteous, respectful, affable and 
yet self-effacing demeanor. It is a part of good 
manners to spring lightly to the assistance of 
the aged at every opportunity, not to dispute 
any of their observations, however senile, to 
laugh heartily at stories that antedate the nar- 
rator, and to be at times entertaining but never 
enlightening or instructive. Perhaps those 
principles of juvenile conduct, traditional even 
though not formulated, were devised by some 
one with a scant understanding of what is 
really pleasing to the elderly. But whether 
correct in their psychology or not, they repre- 
sent a praiseworthy endeavor to respect the 
feelings and to conciliate the regard of those 
who have attained the dignity of middle age. 
For this graceful submissiveness of -youth 
does middle age or advanced age make an ade- 
quate return? Sometimes, of course, but not 
habitually. The older man who remembers a 
younger whom he has once met and greets him 
on the street is an exceptional person. And the 
younger man who on being thus remembered 
and greeted feels neither pleasure nor gratitude 
is an exceptional person. If the deferential 
respect of the young is gratifying to the elderly, 
the notice and the interest of the elderly are 
stimulating to the young. To think of each 
person whom you meet as an individual, how- 
ever young he may be, to try to discover in 
what ways he is individual, and to charge the 
memory with the impression of him—those 
should be regarded as social obligations by 
people who have attained middle age and who 
with it should have acquired some degree of 
wisdom and of interest in the humankind. 
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LET US KEEP OUR TEMPER 


Tiew will show whether the outburst 
in Washington last month was a useful 
clearing of the air or the beginning of 
disastrous wrangling. What the country now 
needs more than anything else is unity of 
purpose translated into unity of endeavor and 
achievement. The discord among President, 
secretary, senators and political leaders may 
continue, but if it does the task before us 
becomes greatly more difficult and may end in 
failure. ; 

What are the facts? Let us state them baldly 
and face them squarely. The President has set 
forth our war aims in words that every loyal 
man accepts. He is as earnest and zealous in 
promoting those aims, in the only way in which 
they can be promoted, —by vigorous, victorious 
war,—as any one of the critics. He is far more 
interested than any of them that his conduct 
of the war shall be successful, for it is he who 
will be held responsible for results. Congress 
has given him ample power, but he can exer- 
cise it only through agents whom he is privi- 
leged to select. It is the general belief that he 
has not chosen the best men available for some 
of the most important work to be done. It is 
not merely that he has followed the policy of 
seeking helpers almost exclusively in his own 
party. That might not be of even questionable 
wisdom if he had made use of the ablest men 
in that party; but too many of those upon 
whom he has conferred his authority had not 
proved their administrative ability before they 
were appointed, and have not proved it since. 

It is easy to be unfair about the matter. 
There have been blunders, failures, delays, 
and the extraordinary exigencies of the time 





have not been met. That is not denied. There 
is a set purpose on the one side to exaggerate 
the mistakes, on the other side to brush them 
aside as trifling. The truth lies midway. Half- 
hearted officers, or earnest but less efficient 
officers than those chosen, might have accom- | 
plished less; experienced and markedly able 
men might have accomplished more; but no 
men, however gifted, could have done all that 
the American public thought it had a right to 
expect, or could have avoided all errors. The 
failures and the shortages that occasioned the 
recent outbreak are greater than they need have 
been, simply because the tasks to be performed, 
too great for any men, were far too great for 
those to whom they were actually intrusted. 

The situation inevitably gave rise to criticism 
and defense. Critics and defenders are strongly 
and equally bent upon the same purpose. They 
are not hostile to each other; but unless they 
carefully guard their temper and measure 
their words they may find themselves unwill- 
ingly hostile. There has been danger of such a 
result, if it has not already occurred. 

If we wish to win the war, we must work 
with the President and with the agents whom 
he may designate to aid him. We may hope 
that if he discovers shortcomings in those 
agents he will displace them. Criticism may 
assist him to make. such discoveries; but. the 
only criticism that can accomplish good is crit- 
icism that is friendly, and free from harsh 
language and undue severity. Any other kind 
is more likely to injure than to help the cause. 


oe 
FREEDOM OF THE SEAS 


W eer does the phrase mean? If the 
world could agree upon a definition of 
it, one of the future terms of peace 
would be settled in advance, for all the bellig- 
erents profess themselves to be in favor of 
‘*freedom of the seas.’? 

The trouble is that not all of them mean the 
same thing. The British assert that the seas 
were free in 1914, and had been free for a long 
time, and their allies take the same position. 
What the Germans mean by the freedom of the 
seas they have never described definitely, but 
it seems to be, first of all, a large restriction 
upon British naval power. 

Were not the seas free before the present war 
began? Any armed or any merchant ship of 
any power, great or small, could sail unmo- 
lested on any ocean and visit any shore of any 
country. It is difficult to conceive of a state of 
freedom more complete than that. Undoubtedly 
it was created by the British navy; not, of 
course, from benevolent motives, but to pro- 
mote the interests of the British government 
and people. It is not simply to sail back and 
forth in the ocean, but to visit and trade with 
the land, that the freedom of the seas is desired. 
It was the British fleet that made it practicable 
by opening every continent for trade. Very 
little of the work was done by any other power 
than Great Britain, and none at all by Ger- 
many. 

Since in time of peace all the seas and all 
the ports of the world are open on equal terms 
to the commerce of every country, it is obvi- 
ously to war times that the German conception 
of the freedom of the seas is directed; but the 
world is expected not to see the motive of the 
proposal. Naval forces are to be restricted in 
time of peace, so that when war breaks out 
there shall be no blockades or interference from 
the sea with operations on land. The chief 
enemy of Germany is asked to give up its best 
if not its only weapon, but to leave Germany 
fully armed; for Germany would gladly agree 
not to have a single warship afloat if it could 
abolish the British navy or so reduce it as to 
destroy its power to hamper military operations 
on land. The Kaiser could then use his huge 
armies without danger of having his necessary 
sea-borne supplies cut off. 

When the war ends we shall have freedom 
of the seas, as we had it before—just the same, 
and just as much of it. The navies of all the 
world, or the most of it, will be employed in 
ocean police work, wherever it may be required. 
There is only one aggressive nation left. No 
other government except that of Germany is 
likely to break the peace on the seas, and here- 
after Germany will hesitate to break the peace 
even on the land if it cannot succeed in limiting 
sea power according to its own plans. 


aie 
CURRENT EVENTS 


ONGRESS.— The House Committee on 
Interstate Commerce voted to amend the 
railway-control bill so as to permit the govern- 
ment to keep control of the roads for two years 
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after the declaration of peace. The Senate Com- 
mittee favors a period of eighteen months. — 
The war-cabinet bill was before the Senate. 
An administration bill giving the President 
authority to reorganize and codrdinate all 
Federal departments and bureaus was intro- 
duced in the Senate on February 6. 

. e 

NDUCT OF THE WAR.— Maj. Gen. 

Peyton C. March, who has been serving 
as chief of artillery with our forces in France, 
is to return to this country and become Chief 
of Staff.——Mr. J. W. Powell, vice president 
of the Bethlehem Steel Company, is authority 
for the statement that the United States cannot 
turn out more than three million tons of ship- 
ping this year, owing to railway. congestion 
and the unwillingness of labor to work at the 
maximum pressure. ° 


RELAND.—The Constitutionalists carried 

the by-election in Armagh against the 
candidate of the Sinn Fein.— Sir Edward 
Carson’s speeches to his Ulster supporters in- 
dicate that he is still determined to fight home 
rule in any form. ° 


OLO ON TRIAL.—On February 4 the 
notorious Bolo Pasha was put on trial 
before a court-martial in Paris. He was charged 
with holding treasonable communications with 
the enemy. ° 


LOTTERS CONVICTED. —On Febru- 

ary 5 Capt. von Rintelen, together with 
eight other German subjects and two American 
citizens, was convicted of conspiracy to blow 
up the British steamer Kirk Oswald. The 
court imposed on all the maximum penalty for 
their crime. ° 


USSIA.—According to the news officially 
given out at Petrograd the Bolsheviki are 
steadily gaining ground in southern and eastern 
Russia, and are virtually in complete control 
of the Ukraine. A delayed dispatch from Jassy 
announced the occupation of Odessa by the 
Bolsheviki on January 26, and a few days later 
Kiev, the capital of the Ukraine and the seat 
of the Rada, capitulated to the Bolshevik troops 
that invested it. That means the end of the 
moderate government that has for some time 
maintained itself there, and unites almost all 
of western Russia under the control of the 
radical Socialists. The greater part of the 
Crimea also fell into Bolshevik hands. On 
February 1 it was announced at Petrograd that 
Orenburg, the chief city of the Cossack country 
along the Ural River, had surrendered to the 
Bolsheviki. On the other hand, Roumanian 
troops have passed over into Bessarabia and 
taken possession of Kishinev at the request of 
the local government, which is anti-Bolshevik. 
They were in frequent collision with plunder- 
ing bands of Russian soldiers, who were wan- 
dering over the country. Jassy declared that 
the Roumanians had disarmed two Russian 
divisions that had tried to invade Roumanian 
territory. The Polish legion, formerly a part of 
the Russian army, has refused to submit to the 
Bolshevik government, and according to one re- 
port it took Mohilev, the former general army 
headquarters of Russia, and captured Ensign 
Krylenko, the chief of the revolutionary army. 
The Congress of Soviets at Petrograd has 
adopted a constitution for the Russian Social- 
istie Soviet republic; the executive power is 
lodged in a Council of National Commissaries, 
elected by the Congress. The republic is to be 
a ‘‘voluntary federation of the nations of 
Russia.’’? The government is to raise a volun- 
teer army to be called the Red Army of Workers 
and Peasants, made up of loyal revolutionaries 
only.— An anti- Bolshevik Congress was 
called to meet at Moscow, in place of the de- 
funct Constituent Assembly. 
so] 
INLAND.—The news from Finland was 
that Helsingfors still remained in the 
hands of the Red revolutionists, who were 
burning and plundering the city, but that Gen. 
Mannerheim, at the head of an army of fifty 
thousand Finns, had cleared the greater part 
of the country of the Reds, had taken Uleaborg 
and was closing in on Helsingfors. Sweden 
has not taken any steps toward interfering in 
the situation. ° 


ERMAN STRIKES.— The strikes that 

agitated Berlin, Hamburg, Kiel and other 
German cities were suppressed without mucli 
difficulty by the military. Every workman who 
had not returned to work by February 4 was 
promised a court-martial and the punishment 
of death, and the strikers had not the courage 
to defy the commands of Hindenburg and 
Ludendorff. The strikes indicate widespread 
dissatisfaction with the war among the work- 
ers, but a revolutionary uprising is hopeless 
so long as the army remains faithful to the 
government. ——Wilhelin Dittmann, a Socialist 
member of the Reichstag, was arrested for 
complicity in organizing and encouraging the 
strikes; he was at once court-martialed and | 
sentenced to five years’ imprisonment in a for- | 
tress. ——The Socialist Democratic party pro- 
tested at Dittmann’s arrest, and demanded 
that the Reichstag be called to consider the 
situation ; but the government paid no atten- 





tion either to the protest or the demand. 


ia E GREAT WAR ag | 
(From January 31 to February 6) 


Sessions of the Russo-German peace confer- 
ence at Brest-Litovsk were opened again on | 
January 30, and for several days they were | 
disturbed by the conflicting demands of Bol- | 
shevik and anti- Bolshevik Ukrainians to repre- | 
sent that part of the country and by a similar 
dispute between the delegates of the Bolsheviki | 
and of the loyal Finns; each party demanded | 
the right to represent Finland at the confer- | 
ence. A special representative of Bavaria was | 
reported to be attending the conference; it is | 
believed that he was sent by the King of | 
Bavaria to strengthen the hands of the annex- 
ationist party at Brest-Litovsk. The Bulga- 
rian Premier, Radoslavoff, was also there. 
From all accounts the Russian delegates led 
by Mr. Trotzky were still determined not to 
accept the German terms, and there were per- 
sistent rumors that negotiations were on the 
point of being broken off. 

The Italians continued on the offensive on 
the Asiago Plateau and extended their lines 
beyond the Col del Rosso and Monte di Val 
Bella. Rome reported that Austrian counter- 
attacks broke down with heavy losses. The 
Italian means of supply and communication 
are much better than the Austrian at present, 
for the Austrian lines run through the snow- 
filled passes of the Tirol. The Italians are 
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making the most of their advantage, and hope 
to reéstablish their defensive line on a nearly 
impregnable front. 

There were only trench raids and minor 
actions in France. The American troops, who 
are holding trenches near Luneville in French 
Lorraine, were several times in contact with 
the Germans, and a number were killed or 
wounded. 

The air raid on Paris mentioned last week 
caused forty-nine deaths. Sixty-eight were 
killed in the two raids on London at the close 
of January. Cardinal Amette, Archbishop of 
Paris, issued a protest against the air raids, 
which he characterized as ‘‘veritable assassi- 
nations, without any military utility.’? The 
British bombed Zeebrugge on February 3, 
with what result was not precisely known. 

On February 6 it was announced at Wash- 
ington that the transport Tuscania with 2173 
United States troops on board had been tor- 
pedoed off the coast of Ireland while under 
the convoy of British destroyers. Most of the 
soldiers were rescued, but at last accounts 50 
were missing. The submarines sunk fifteen 
British ships during the week. Secretary 
Daniels declared that the United States would 
have three hundred high-speed submarine 
destroyers in service this summer, and he pre- 
dicted that these craft would reduce the sub- 
marine menace to the very lowest terms. 

Argentina recalled its military attachés at 
Berlin and Vienna; the step was taken because 
the steamship Ministro Irriendo was sunk by 
a German submarine, although it was flying 
the Argentine flag conspicuously. The Argen- 
tine government has made a long-delayed reply 
to the note acquainting it with Brazil’s decla- 
ration of war against Germany; the reply 
expressed approbation of the course of Brazil. 

The Supreme War Council of the Allies, 
meeting at Versailles, declared that it could 
find nothing in the speeches of Chancellor von 
Hertling or Count Czernin that approximated 
the peace conditions insisted on by the Allied 
powers, and added that the war must there- 
fore be vigorously prosecuted until the enemy’s 
temper was changed. 

Mr. Arthur Henderson warned the British 
government that it must keep its agreement to 
meet the representatives of the engineering 
trade, unless it wished to drive the workers 
into a very dangerous state of feeling; at the 
same time he begged the engineers to abandon 
their demand for a reconsideration of the man- 
power bill, which Parliament recently passed. 

Holland and the United States have agreed 
upon a plan by which the Dutch shipping held 
in New York is to be permitted to take on 
eargoes of foodstuffs for Holland, in return for 
a round trip to ports outside the submarine 
zone on Entente business. The agreement 
hangs fire, however, since Germany will not 
guarantee safe passage of supplies to Holland, 
if any Dutch ships give cargo space to Allied 
commerce. As a result food runs low in Hol- 
land, and there have been numerous public 
demonstrations in protest against the export 
of foodstuffs from Holland to Germany. 




















One of the Joys 
of Living 


The Good-Night Dish of Puffed Grains 


Consider how much Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice have 
added to children’s joys. Morning, noon and night—and all 
day long—they are the delights of millions. 


These are grain bubbles—whole grains puffed to eight 
times normal size. They are thin and airy, crisp and fragile. 
A fearful heat has given them a taste like toasted nut meats. 


Puffed grains alone—served like other cereals—make 
breakfast an occasion. Mixed with fruit they form a de- 
lightful blend. 


In bowls of milk they are toasted bubbles, ready to crush 
at a touch. No dairy dish was ever half so tempting. 


At other times they are food confections. They are used 
like nut meats in candy making or as garnish on ice cream. 
Salted or buttered—like peanuts or popcorn—they are 
after-school delights. 


They are ready-toasted wafers for your soups. 


They are ideal foods, because every food cell is exploded. 
Every granule is fitted to digest. They do not tax the 
stomach, and every atom feeds. 


Let them take the place of foods that are less complete, 
less easy to digest, less inviting. Use all three kinds, for 
each has its own delights. 


















Puffed — Puffed 


Wheat Rice 
and Corn Puffs 


Each 15c Except in Far West 




















All are prepared by Prof. Anderson’s process. The grains 
are sealed in guns, then rolled for an hour in a fearful heat. 


When all the moisture is changed to steam, the guns are 
shot and the steam explodes. A hundred million explosions 
occur in every kernel—one for every food cell. 


By no other process are whole grains so fitted for food 
as by this. 
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THE BOOK 
OF THE YEARS 
By Bartlett Brooks 


IT by me here in the dark, sweetheart, 
Tenderly steal on my musing, 
Deep in the fire logs’ glow and spark 
The book of the years perusing. 


Dark, too dark for your face, sweetheart, 
But your presence I know beside me; 
And the silence is gentle and full of grace 

As your voice, that is scarce denied me. 


Page after page of our years, sweetheart, 
Sharing the joy and endeavor, 

And your sweet forgiveness, your unshed tears, 
Shall blot out the hurts forever. 


The Mayflowers we sought on the crest—the 
brook 
That I crossed with my lovely burden, 
The fledgling I took to its mother’s nest 
And the sweet look you gave, as my guerdon. 


The kisses we laid on each head, so fair, 
As we knelt by our nestlings sleeping, 
The fond embrace and the prayer we said 

By a little grave, watch keeping. 


Dark, too dark, is your place, sweetheart, 
And where are your fingers slender? 

But memory fashions an exquisite face, 
Compassionate, warm and tender. 


Stay by me yet for a while, sweetheart, 
Stealing and healing my sorrow; 

Brood o’er the years with that wonderful smile 
That shall lighten my path for the morrow. 


oe 9 
A MATTER OF EXPLANATION 


AN and his father were deep in the mazes 
of geometry, working away at what 
they called the “‘devil’s coffin,” when 
little Marjorie skipped into the room. 
Marjorie was seven years old and— 
for seven years—very clever at mathe- 
matics. She was also a great “chum” of 
her father’s, who always took pains to 
explain to her every puzzle that both- 
ered her childish mind. So Marjorie 

ran across the room, jumped on her father’s knee 

and made her usual request: 

“*Splain it to me, too, daddy, please! I want to 
understand, too.” 

But this time, instead of explaining, Mr. Shirley 
smiled down at his little daughter, and said: 

“Not just now, I’m afraid, Marjorie. You’ll have 
to wait about understanding this until you are as 
old as Dan here and are studying geometry, too.” 
And he turned back to Dan and his problem. 

But Marjorie had no mind to be ignored. ‘‘What 
is ge-om-e-try, daddy?” she inquired. 

“It’s a kind of mathematics,’’ cried Dan impa- 
tiently, “that big boys like me study! Lines and 
angles and everything tangled up in a perfect mess. 
You stop talking now, Marjorie, and let dad go on 
and finish explaining this to me. You’ll come to it 
soon enough. You don’t know enough now.” 

“Ves, I do, too!” retorted Marjorie hotly. “1 
know about mathematics and straight lines now. 
So! ’Rithmetic is mathematics. And lines—are 
lines. I want daddy to ’splain this to me right now!” 
She planted her finger on the open page. “Just as 
soon as he finishes with Dan. Won’t you, daddy?” 

‘*Why, I can’t, dear,” said “daddy,” still pa- 
tiently. “I would if I could, but you wouldn’t 
understand at all; you really don’t know enough 
yet. There, there, don’t cry, little daughter! Every 
day’s work on your arithmetic lessons now will 
help on the time when you can understand this, 
too. And daddy will explain to you as soon as he 
can, dear.” 

But the usually sweet-tempered little Marjorie 
was sure of only one thing: that her adored father 
would not explain to her something that she felt 
she had a perfect right to know. She listened for a 
moment or two, and then, in a passion of tears, she 
flung herself down from her father’s knee and 
rushed up the stairs to her own room in a rage. 

The geometry lesson proceeded quietly after 
that, but when Dan had left the room Mr. Shirley 
turned to his wife, who had been reading at the 
other end of the room. 

“Did you ever think,”’ said he, “how many times 
we grown-ups resemble poor little Marjorie— 
broken-hearted because our Heavenly Father 
doesn’t explain to us all the mysteries of his won- 
derful geometry when we are only just beginning 
our lessons in arithmetic? I never saw quite so 
fully as now what He means when He says, ‘What 
I do thou knowest not now—but thou shalt know 
hereafter.’”’ 

es 


MAKING THE CONNECTION 


HE little table was always dainty, but on 
this night Kathleen had lighted the 
candles that gave it an air of special 
festivity. By the same token Martha 
knew that it had been a hard day. 
Kathleen had a way of fighting her 
battles with small, triumphant things 
like the candles or a handful of 
flowers from the market. So Martha 
asked with elaborate politeness: 
“Have you had a great many callers this after. 

noon, Miss Loyd?” 

“Oh, yes!” said Kathleen, responding to the 
game. “I really was afraid I shouldn’t be able to 
get you any dinner at all. I’m sorry that I’ve mis- 
laid their cards. One was Mrs. Van Rensalaer, 
who came in the most wonderful limousine. One 
was a Miss Richards. She was so clever! But the 
dearest one was—just a girl —” 

Kathleen’s voice broke a little there, but she 
frowned and steadied it instantly. She devised 
wonderful costumes for her imaginary callers, and 
they all brought most alluring invitations. 

Martha did her part nobly, but long after Kath- 
leen was asleep that night she lay awake thinking. 
It was sheer loneliness, that was all. But that was 
quite enough when you had come from a country 
village where you knew every man, woman and 
child for miles round. It was not so bad for Martha, 
for she was at an office all day and glad to rest 
at night; but for Kathleen with her warm heart 
and the hip that made her so nearly an invalid— 
Kathleen alone all day except when she made little 
household errands to the nearest shops—it was 
cruel for fate to treat Kathleen so! 

They had thought they were so fortunate to find 
the tiny, five-room house, but after all an apart- 
ment might have been better; for here there was 
an empty house on one side and only an old man 





























and his servant on the other. In the dark Martha 
sat up to think the thing out. Here they were in a 
city of one hundred thousand people, and among 
those one hundred thousand were plenty who 
would love to know Kathleen. It was merely a 
question of making the connection. 

The next afternoon the rector of the little Epis- 
copal church down the street had a caller—a girl 
with dark, steady eyes. 

“I’m Martha Loyd,” she said. “My sister and I 
are strangers in the city; we’ve been here six 
weeks. I’m at the office, but my sister, who is lame 
and cannot get out much, is at home all day. And 
she’s so lonely! At home we knew everyone, but 
here there aren’t even next-door neighbors. And 
I—I couldn’t wait till they just happened to 
come. I want friends for Kathleen—she’s so dear. 
And I thought maybe a minister could help —” 

The minister’s hand was holding the girl’s in a 
warm, friendly grasp. 

“Thank you for coming, Miss Loyd,” he said. 
“My wife and I will call at once, and I’ll see that 
others find your sister, too. If only everyone would 
help as you have done —” 

Martha hurried home to Kathleen on flying feet. 
There were ways after all. 
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MOVING THE WOUNDED IN 
RETREAT 


I describing the retreat of the British after 


their magnificent stand at Le Cateau in the 

early days of the war, Chaplain Douglas P. 
Winnifrith says that the field ambulance hastened 
away about six o’clock in the afternoon, deter- 
mined that the wagons laden with wounded should 
not fall into the hands of the enemy. The farther 
they went the denser grew the stream of traffic 
and the slower became their progress. To add to 
the unpleasantness of the situation a drizzling rain 
began to fall, and in the inky darkness they found 
themselves in a confused tangle of guns, ammuni- 
tion wagons, motor lorries, cavalry and infantry. 

Progress was painfully slow; often they were 
compelled to halt for twenty, thirty or forty min- 
utes, and then could advance only a few yards. 
Fortunately, the enemy had suffered too heavily 
to engage in an energetic pursuit. The exhausted 
infantry lay by the roadside and often on the road 
itself, and had to be roused before the ambulances 
could get through. All night the chaplain sat on 
the box seat of the foremost wagon and held in his 
hands the only lamp that would burn. In the awful 
darkness it was impossible for the other wagons 
to keep in touch with him. To have dismounted 
would have been to court disaster from wheels or 
horses. He could, therefore, only remain in his 
seat, prod the driver, who invariably slumbered 
during the long halts, in the ribs, and by shouting, 
“Please make way for the wounded!” get his 
wagon on a few yards at a time. 

Many times during the night the chaplain pulled 
aside the curtain at the front of the wagon, from 
the interior of which came the sound of intermin- 
gled snores and groans, and inquired how the 
wounded were getting on. The wakeful invariably 
answered, “All right, thank you, sir!” One man, 
doubtless thinking of his less fortunate comrades, 
replied, “I reckon we’re in clover, sir.”” Packed 
like herrings in a barrel, covered with ugly wounds, 
hungry, dirty, weary, they sat in that wagon for 
sixteen hours without murmur or complaint: And 
always as the chaplain looked in he saw the faith- 
ful wagon orderly keeping watch over his charges. 

About one o’clock in the morning they saw lights 
ahead moving in the fields and hoped that they 
would be able to rest. But it proved to be only a, 
bivouac for the infantry, and the general in charge 
bade them and. all wheeled traffic to push on as 
quickly as possible. When dawn broke, the Four- 
teenth Field Ambulance, so far as the chaplain 
could see, consisted of one colonel, himself and 
one ambulance wagon. Their anxiety as to the fate 
of their comrades was not removed until some 
hours later in St. Quentin. There a great reunion 
occurred; stragglers came in from all directions, 
and each had a tale to tell of thrilling experiences 
of that memorable night. 
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A WILD IRISHMAN 


T the time of the great Fenian scare and the 
A alarming bomb outrages—such as the at- 
tempt to blow up Clerkenwell prison—says 
Mr. J. F. Fuller in his recently published autobi- 
ography entitled Omniana, I wrote to my sister 
who lived in the metropolis, inviting myself on a 
visit. She replied that my coming would be oppor- 
tune, because she had just got a nervous young 
country girl as parlor maid who had never seen an 
Irishman, and was in fear and trembling lest she 
should be blown up or otherwise violently done 
away with. On the night of my arrival Mrs. Hyde 
summoned the girl, ina voice audible to me on the 
doorstep: 

“There’s an Irishman outside, Jane. Open the 
door! Don’t be frightened! Come along, I’ll go 
with you!” : 

When I was inside and had got through with my 
brotherly salutation I made indirect overtures to 
the enemy by saying, “I suppose this is your 
maid?” 

“Yes; that’s Jane.” 

‘Well, Jane,” I said, “how do you do?” and I 
held out my hand; but she was too frightened to 
take it, and I had to do all the shaking for her. 

The next morning after breakfast I was sur- 
prised to see my sister carefully disposing of the 
eggshells in the fireplace. She answered my ques- 
tioning look with a laugh. 

“You just keep quiet, Jim, and you’ll have a full 
explanation presently,” she said. 

I subsided behind the newspaper. Jane entered 
to remove the breakfast things and, when halfway 
through, came to a halt and was, evidently, a bit 
bewildered. She in fact missed the shells, 

‘*What’s the matter?” asked my sister. 

“The—the—eggs, ma’am,” said Jane, looking 
round the table in bewilderment. 

“Oh, never mind them!” explained the mistress. 
“Tt’s all right!” 

Poor Jane, evidently perturbed, proceeded with 
her work haltingly, and Mrs. Hyde had to rally 
her again. 

“Why, what on earth are you about, Jane? Why 
don’t you clear away? One would think you were 
—looking for the eggshells.” 

“So I was, ma’am,” responded Jane promptly. 

“Why, you young goose,” exclaimed my sister, 
“don’t you know they always eat the shells in Ire- 
land?” 

I hid myself, still behind the newspaper, while 
the girl now made feverish haste to clear away, 
and departed. My sister went off into a fit of laugh- 
ter, while I remonstrated with her in vain. 

“Well, Lou,” I said, ‘let us leave my digestive 








reputation quite out of the question; but just the 
same it seems hardly fair to the girl, does it?” 
“Oh, nonsense!” she retorted. “It will do her all 
the good in the world. I’ll straighten matters up 
by and by.” 
And there I had to leave it. In the sequel, how- 
ever, Jane and I parted very good friends indeed. 
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MIXED METAPHOR 








The Comforter—Well, Tim, why don’t you speak to 
the sergeant about it? 

The Sufferer—I did ; but ’tain’t no good. It only goes 
in one ear and out the other, like water off a duck’s 


back. —Bertram Prance in the Windsor Magazine. 


GENEROUS CONTRIBUTIONS 


ai ES, sir, the old town did mighty well,’ Sam 
Fynes asserted complacently. “ Reached 
-right down to folks’s hearts and pockets, 
the Red Cross did, and got hold of a lot more good 
stuff’n anyone’d had a notion was tucked away 
there. Well, the war’s a big thing, and we got to 
stand behind the boys that do the fightin’.” 

“Sure, we have,” assented Alonzo Peters, look- 
ing at him curiously. 

Mr. Peters knew that Sam Fynes had never been 
renowned for lavish giving, but already, in the few 
hours since his return, he had been informed of the 
unexampled generosity with which Mr. Fynes had 
risen to the occasion. ; 

“Say, Sam,” he remarked abruptly, ‘‘no one’s 
told me yet how much Cy Matthews contributed.” 

“Cy Matthews done his duty,” responded Sam 
dryly. ‘‘Seein’ it’s a hard year, and prices so high 
and all, Cy, he didn’t feel’s he could pay cash; but 
that didn’t hinder his benevolence! He made a 
valu’ble contribution jest the same.” 

“What did he contribute?” inquired Alonzo with 
interest. 

“Cy Matthews, he contributed his wife’s serv- 
ices for one mornin’ a week down to the Red Cross 
rooms,” said Sam. ‘“‘Generous, wasn’t it?” 

“My soul! He contributed!” exploded Alonzo. 
“T’d like to know, ef that was Cy’s contribution, 
what Mis’ Matthews’ contribution was!” 

‘Why, ’Lonzo, I should say a blind kitten’d hev 
eyes enough to see that!’ responded Sam re- 
proachfully. “Personal sacrifice is a bigger thing 
than time or dollars, ain’t it? And here’s Mis’ 
Matthews been nobly sacrificin’ the pleasure of 
Cy’s society for a whole half day every week —” 

“Oh, shucks!” interjected Alonzo disgustedly. 
“Quit your fooling, Sam! Cy Matthews is a good 
joke, most times, but war times are sort of differ- 
ent. Makes me sick to think of the old skinflint, 
and the good his money might do. Of course, 
everyone always knew he was the meanest man in 
town, not to say in the hull county, but —” 

“Hold on there, ’Lonzo!” put in a new voice 
mildly, as Uncie Si Bonney eased himself into a 
seat and slowly unwound his muffler. ‘‘Fergettin’ 
some one, ain’t ye? How about Hiram Doane?” 

‘‘Hiram runs Cyrus a close second,” Alonzo ad- 
mitted, ‘“‘but Cy beats him to the post every time.” 

“S’posin’ you ask what Hiram Doane gave to the 
Red Cross,” suggested Sam Fynes. 

‘Hiram ain’t married,” said Alonzo. “I dare say 
he didn’t give anything at all, but likely ef he’d 
had a wife he’d have contributed her, same as Cy 
did. He ain’t any —he Idn’t be.” 

“Ye’re wrong there, both ways, ’Lonzo,” de- 
clared Uncle Si, breaking into an asthmatic chuckle 
of triumph. “He is meaner, but he did contribute. 
He contributed three barrels of apples for the Red 
Cross fair, and made the boy that brung ’em in 
collect a quarter for teamin’, and made the com- 
mittee promise to return the barrels.’ 

“Well, that wa’n’t, so to speak, a pretty way of 
doin’ things,” conceded Alonzo, “but apples are 
apples. I should say, considerin’ his repytation, 
Hiram did more’n could be expected of him.” 

“Apples are apples, Sam, that’s .true enough,” 
wheezed Uncle Si. “Even when they’re froze solid 
they’re apples. Only, they ain’t any good. Hiram 
got rid of his sp’iled apples that froze on him when 
he was down with grippe; and he got back his bar- 
rels; and he earned a perfectly good quarter!”’ 

“Well,’’ confessed Alonzo, puckering his lips to 
whistle, “that does look like a hindside-beforemost 
sort of generosity, I must say. I’m not allowin’ yet 
he beats Cy Matthews, but —” 

“And if he hadn’t been a bacheldor,’”’ pursued 
Uncle Si, unrelentingly, “ef Hiram Doane had 
been a married man, like Cy is—all is, he wouldn’t 
ha’ contributed his wife’s services ; he’d ha’ sent in 
a bill fer ’em!”’ 
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UNCANNY TRAIL SENSE 
A FEW weeks ago The Companion spoke of 





the extraordinary skill of the Australian 

blackfellow as a tracker. There is another 
interesting story concerning that matter in Mr. 
Norman Dunean’s book, Australian Byways. The 
incident illustrates the easy accuracy with which 
these extraordinary fellows are able to exercise 
their peculiar talent. 

During the South African War an officer of the 
Australian contingent boasted of the cunning of 
his black tracker,—who was no great master of his 
craft after all,—until he quite exhausted the cre- 





messing. He told one remarkable tale after an- 
other, until the other men challenged him to make 
good his reputation for veracity, and the conditions 
were these: 

The five skeptical British officers, two afoot and 
three mounted, should start, at various intervals, 
in whatsoever directions they might elect, and 
proceed for a period agreed upon; and the black 
tracker, knowing only the color of the horse that 
each mounted man rode, and having seen only the 
print of the shoes that each footman wore, should 
trace them all within a certain time and subse- 
quently report the movements of each with reason- 
able accuracy. 

“Is it agreed,” said one of the officers, ‘‘that we 
may obscure our tracks?” 

“Oh, yes!” 

**Must we keep to soft ground?” 

“Oh, my word, no!” the Australian laughed. 
“Go where you like.” 

“May we take off our shoes?” 

“Of course. Don’t spare the tracker. He’ll be all 

right enough.” 
’ The tracker had an entertaining day of it. He 
returned contemptuous of the bushcraft of the five 
British officers. But he had not been spared, for the 
officers had taken to stony ground and sought in 
every way to bewilder him. He had followed the 
tracks of the mounted men, however, on the run, 
identifying the movements of each by the colors of 
the dark-brown, light-brown and gray hairs of the 
horses, samples of which he produced; he also 
told how the first horseman had dismounted and 
lighted his pipe, how the second had been thrown 
when riding at a canter, and how the third had 
dismounted, rested in the shade and climbed a 
tree for a view of the country. + 

He also described accurately the movements of 
the footmen. One had tramped his course without 
pause or accident, but the other, having taken off 
his shoes, according to the evidence of a wisp or 
two of wool from his socks, had cut his foot and 
gone lame the rest of the way, as a stone with a 
speck of blood disclosed. 

When the tracker concluded his revelations, it 
was agreed by the five British officers that his re- 
port was ample, that he had not made a single 
mistake, and that he had fulfilled all the conditions 
of the trial. 
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ANIMALS THAT CALCULATE 


HAT most animals have the ability to calcu- 
late and that many have quite a clear idea of 
number is the contention of M. H. Coupin in 
La Revue, who cites many instances to prove his 
statement. A bird notices whether an egg has been 
taken from its nest of four or five, and a bee ora 
wasp always makes cells with six sides. A squirrel, 
jumping from branch to branch, calculates his 
spring according to the distance to be traveled; 
and a dog, playfully jumping in front of his mas- 
ter’s carriage, appreciates its speed with surprising 
accuracy so as net to be run over. The Literary 
Digest adds other more remarkable examples of 
animal calculation. 

In the mines of Hainault horses that travel back 
and forth over a certain road exactly thirty times 
each day go to the stables of their own accord 
after their last trip, and refuse to take another 
step. In Montaigne’s Essays we read that the oxen 
employed in the royal gardens of Susa for turning 
the wheels to which the water pails were attached, 
refused to make more than the hundred rounds 
that constituted their daily task. 

Romanes assures us that he taught a chimpan- 
zee of the London Zoélogical Gardens to have exact 
notions concerning the numbers one to five. He 
ordered him to take up one, two, three, four or 
five straws, and did not accept them unless the 
number was correct. Within a short time the ape 
understood, and rarely made a mistake. 
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COUNTRY AND MOTHER 


ATRIOTISM and pathos, love of country and 
P of kin, are appealingly manifested in an ex- 

tract from the letter of a young soldier that 
is given in the Galesville, Wisconsin, Republican. 
Writing to his younger brother, who had stayed 
at home with their widowed mother, he said: 

Don’t think I enlisted because I did not want 
to help you in caring for mother. You know both 
of us have the spirit that every loyal American 
should have—our country first. While I am in the 
army, learning to do my bit, you are doing just as 
much as I, and you will be blessed for it. 

It’s just like this: I am fighting for our country 
and you are taking care of mother, and the two 
important things are our country and our mother. 
So it is up to us to do it. By this I don’t mean that 
you are to bear all the expense, for I am going to 
send you all I can. You stay close to mother now, 
and, if the good Lord wills it, I will come back, 
and then you can go out into the world, and I will 
stay at home with mother until the end. 
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THE UNKNOWN QUANTITY 


YOUNG and pretty school-teacher, says the 

A Chicago News, had some visitors one after- 

noon and thought she would show them what 

a good class she had. Calling up a bright little boy 
at the rear of the room she said to him: 

“Johnny, if I gave you two cents and your father 
gave you three cents, how many would you have?” 

“Seven,” promptly replied Johnny. 

The teacher blushed with embarrassment, but 
tried again. “‘You can’t have understood, Johnny,’ 
she said. “Listen, and I will repeat the question. 
If I gave you two cents and your father gave you 
three, how many would you have?” 

“Seven,” said Johnny again. 

“TIT am surprised at you, Johnny,” said the 
teacher. “How on earth could you have seven?” 

“TI got two in me pocket,” said Johnny. 
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NOT WELL INFORMED 


URING his early days in Sheffield Dr. Henry 
Coward, the English musician, organized 
a quartette from the men employed in a 
warehouse. Anxious to make a little money, says 
the Philadelphia Public Ledger, he approached a 
showman who was visiting the city and suggested 
to him that a party of singers would be a great 
addition to his show. 
“Kin ye sing?” asked the showman. 
“Yes, sir, very well.” 
“Have ye dress suits?” 
“Fea. an.” 
“How much will it cost?” 
“Five shillings each per night will satisfy us.” 
“I know,” said the showman, “but how much is 





dulity of the British officers with whom he was 


that? How many are ye in this quartette?” 
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THE MARCHING SONG 


BY ABIGAIL BURTON 
"Te was sitting up in the haymow. If you merely 
] 





looked at him, he seemed all alone, but if you listened to 

him, he seemed not a bit alone, for with him was the 
most dreadful sound. And big! Why, it filled the whole 
barn, so that there was not room even for the chickens! 

But Ted did not miss the chickens. They were not musical, 
anyway ; and besides, they had scratched up the flower bed. 
He gave his whole attention to the sound he was making on 
his fife. It was not right yet, or even nearly right. When you 
blew too much breath, or not breath enough, such queer 
things happened. But the sound was getting more nearly 
right the more Ted made it. 

Did you ever try teaching a tune to a fife? Sometimes it 
is quite as hard as it sounds. But Ted was so interested that 
he did not think it hard. And when the fife found that he 
was really in earnest, why, then it began to play! 

Of course that did not happen all at once. Many a morning 
Ted sat up in the haymow coaxing the sound into music. 
The barn swallows grew so used to seeing him that they paid 
no attention, and flew in and out, busy with their nests and 





HILDRENS 


their babies. I am not sure that they did not think it rather 
pleasant, and did not boast to their neighbors from other barns 
about the advantages of bringing up your children in a 
musical atmosphere. 

But Ted was not playing just for the sake of the swallows. 
His small head was filled with pictures of the fife-and-drum 
corps parading the town. There was old Mr. Bennett, with 
the big drum that he had played in real battles. There was 
old Mr. Cole, with the small drum and those flying sticks 
that had led the feet of real soldiers. And there was old 
Mr. Jenkins, making music with the fife that had so often 
led to victory. How splendid they looked, marching along as 
if whole armies had followed! 

To be sure, Ted was not much like an army, but at any 
rate he followed. All day long the fife called to him. It hardly 
let him sleep. It made him pour out the pennies that he was 
saving for a new ball and buy a fife instead. Such a battered 
old fife! But there was music in it, once you learned how to 
blow it out. Why, it knew the very tunes that lived inside 
the drum-corps fife! And it was not long before Ted knew 
them, too. 

After that Ted gave up playing in the haymow. And the 
baby swallows must have missed their musical education. 
For now, with the other boys formed in line to march, Ted 








went fifing at their head. It was almost like a real army! 
Then came a great day in the village. The soldiers were 
to pass through on their way to France—the soldiers who 
belonged to the village, and many more besides. The major 
himself would be with them, and the whole town would turn 
out to do them honor. 

Everyone was waiting. The train was nearly due. But 
what of the fife-and-drum corps? Old Mr. Bennett and old 
Mr. Cole were there in readiness, but old Mr. Jenkins was 
missing. Word came that he had been taken suddenly ill. And 
round the bend the train whistled ! 

With that some one pushed Ted forward. His battered old 
fife was in his hand. It had not been in battles, like the 
drum-corps fife, but it knew the same tunes! Old Mr. Bennett 
struck a deep boom from the bass drum, old Mr. Cole beat a 
long roll on the snare, and shrill and clear Ted piped the 
notes of the famous old marching song. 

Up the street they passed, the boy and the gray-haired 
army men, while following came the soldiers marching, 
marching on to France; up the street and down again, to the 
tune of that old marching song. And away swept the train 
in a burst of cheers. 

But Ted hardly heard the cheering or saw the train, for 
the major himself had shaken hands with him. 





HE leaves blew down on 
Uxbridge town, 

Orange and yellow and red 
and brown; 

Borne on the wild October 
breeze 

That twisted the tops of the 
chestnut trees, 

And fluttered the flames of the 
candles tall, 

There in the broad, old-fashioned 
hall, 

Where Patty and Polly, sisters 
small, 

Dressed in their best, like all 
the rest, 

Waited to welcome their father's 
guest. 


There was Mistress Taft in silk 
brocade, 

Keeping an eye on each restless maid; _—- 

And Father Taft in a velvet coat, 

Ruffles of linen at breast and throat. 

And Patty and Polly in gowns of blue 

That fell to the top of each square-toed shoe, 

With silver buckles exposed to view, 

Flushed with pride, made curtsies wide, 

As President Washington stepped inside. 


President Washington, wondrous man, 
Hero of heroes since time began, 





PATTY AND POLLY PERCHED RIGHT 
ON HIS KNEES! 


He who made us a country free 

And banished the redcoats across the sea, 
Now, on his travels, could condescend 

To tarry a while with an old-time friend; 
And, letting his dignity quite unbend, 

Sat at his ease, snug as you please, 

With Patty and Polly perched right on his 


knees! 


The VVathington Chintz 









AS PRESIDENT WASHINGTON STEPPED INSIDE 


Fancy the diligence each displayed 
In being the President's waiting maid! 
Running to fetch him his fine cocked hat; 
Dusting the chair where he sometimes sat; 
And finding one of their chief delights 
In helping old Tabitha put to rights 
The big best room where he slept o’ nights; 
Tho’ envied more was the child who 

bore 
The shaving water to chamber door. 


Dull and gray was the dismal day 

When President Washington whirled away. 

Six bay horses to dash before, 

Cream-colored coach with crest on door, 

And gay postilions in red and white 

Who cracked their whips and 
went out of sight, 

While Patty and Polly, with 
all their might, 

Raised a cheer that was good 
to hear, 

And waved as long as the 
coach was near. 


Snow came down upon 
Uxbridge town, 

Covered the hills so bare and 
brown; 

Life went on in the same old 
way 

Till the afternoon of one 
gloomy day, 





THE SHAVING WATER 


When the postboy stopped 
at the garden gate, 
And out of his saddlebags, 
sure as fate, 

Drew a bundle of size and 
weight; 

And read,—and laughed as 
he joked and chaffed,— 

“For Mistresses Patty and Polly 
Taft.” 


President Washington, great and 
grand, 

Wrote with his own exalted 
hand 

A message of thanks and of 
courtly praise 

For willing service in recent days, 

And ventured a little gift beside. 

And here the bundle was opened 
wide, 

And Patty and Polly swelled 
with pride 

As into view there tumbled two 

Pieces of chintz of delightful blue! 





TWO PIECES OF CHINTZ OF 
DELIGHTFUL BLUE! 


Patty’s pattern was soon 
revealed— 

Peacocks proud on an azure 
field ; 

Polly’s—clusters of bluebells shy 

Scattered over an amber sky. 

Far too precious for Sunday 
gown, 

The dainty fabrics were handed 
down 

For many a year in Uxbridge 
town. 

And some declare in a 
patchwork square 

The Washington chintz still 


lingers there! 











VALUE 


$ 4 to 
$450 


PRICE 
*3 


BETTER SHOES-LESS MONEY 


Save $1 to $1.50 on your next pair of shoes. Perfect fit 
and comfort guarant Cut shows only -— of our 
many beautiful models. Latest New York styles. 


wonderful bargains. 


The BOND Shoe 


is the biggest shoe value ever offered to the ladies of 
America. Cannot be bought at oo stores. Sold 
direct to you at a saving of oe —- is 

Send for big catalog. ! Butsend right a 
We can't tell — lon: a be able to sell BOND 
Shoes for $3. toon 4 oc pawele somes up every day. 
Get your 93 alee NO W. High andlow , patent 
leather or dull, for dress and home wear. the pelt 
you like best. If not completely satisfied in every 
your money will cheertully and promptly R 












Don't delay. You can’t sine to miss this oppor- 
tunity. Mail coupon today. Better shoes. —s 
Big Catalog FREE ccueen 


The Bond Shoe M Make Devt Peo PO. Box 654, 
ni oe x 
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CV 
FOR WHEELS 


That Squeak and Rattle 


A few drops of 3-in-One in the wheel hubs will 
stop the noise —instantly. Vehicle will roll far 
more easily. A little 3-in-One Oil rubbed on the 
metal parts after cleaning prevents rust. 


3-in-One Oil 


is the right lubricant for all light mechanisms. Flows freely 
into the deepest bearings. Never gums or collects dirt. Try 
for sewing machines, bicycles, locks, guns, typewriters— 
everything that needs a pure light oil. 3-in-One is sold at all 
stores in 50c, 25c, and 15¢c bottles ; also in 25c Handy Oil Cans. 

REE We will gladly send you a generous sample of 
3-in-One and the Dictionary of Uses—both FREE. Write. 


Three-in-One Oil Co., 165 AIW, Broadway, N.Y. 
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The Best Child 


Ever Born 


is a serious problem. The 
brighter the child the great- 
er the problem. And you can’t 
solve it better than by thoughtful 
and careful selection of his reading. Much that 
children read is positively injurious to their 
eager, receptive minds. A great deal is merely 
entertaining. While some is not only entertain- 
ing but at the same time has those splendid con- 
structive qualities which build character. This 
type of reading uces fine men and women. 
“What Shall Our Children Read ?’’ will be a 
great aid in solving this problem. You may 
secure a free copy by merely addressing 
UNIVERSITY RESEARCH, Dept. X, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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PAYS FOR THIS 


New Arrow Bicycle 


oan on remember, no 
i You can still buy the New 





e old bottom, before-the-war prices. 
The finest—the, raciest bicycle on the road is offered to re on 
liberal terms ¥ jown and small monthly payments there- 
.00 per r month. The latest motor bike model 
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| children proved their presence. 
| were a furry bear, a doll without a head, and a cart. 
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MORE RABBIT STORIES 


interested in our bits of miscellany that 
described unfamiliar traits of the rabbit or 
hare writes to say that he has observed some sur- 
prising things about the usually timid little animals. 

For some years, he says, I bred Belgian hares. 
My system involved the use of a hutch in two 
parts, with a small door between and the outer 
half covered only with mesh wire. The inner half 
was of boards with mesh wire on the bottom, and 
was quite dark, for nesting. 

With a doe and a half-grown brood shut in the 
outer room, I had cleaned and rebedded the inner 
room, and wished to shift the family while I cleaned 
the outer one. The doe wanted to take some time 
to reconnoitre the changed apartment, and upon 
my urging her refused to enter; so I ushered in 
the young ones and prodded her gently with my 
forefinger. A strange sound resulted. I could not 
believe my ears. My wife had described a similar 
experience some days before, and I had laughed 
at her. I repeated the prodding, and again the doe 
made the same sound. I was convinced now that 
my wife had made no mistake when she reported 
that an angry doe sometimes growls like a cat or 
a dog. 

Recently, somewhere, a writer mentioned an 
incident in which the young of a ground-nesting 
bird were destroyed inadvertently by a mole that 
happened to choose the spot beneath the nest to 
throw out the dirt excavated from its burrow. That 
brought to mind the loss of a litter of young rabbits 
in a similar manner. The doe usually chooses a 
corner of the nesting box for the first home of the 
litter; she heaps up the straw into a mound and 
lines the hollow within with fur torn from her 
own breast. Then, after the precious treasures 
are within, she covers them with the same warm 
material. 

On opening the hinged cover one day, I found 
two nests, one of which was partly filled with fresh 
black soil and contained about half the litter, 
dead. A pocket gopher had pushed up his surplus 
dirt through the mesh wire and buried them. The 
doe had evidently rescued. the living remnant and 
made as good a nest as she could with the scanty 
material that was unspoiled. 

The next morning I found that the same thing 
had happened. The mother and two young hares 
were in the third corner; in the afternoon she was 
in the last corner with a single young one. I then 
moved the hutch to a new place and had no 
further trouble. 

This case was the more remarkable because 
the mother hare usually abandons her young if the 
nest is disturbed. What possessed the gopher, a 
strict vegetarian, to pursue that unlucky brood I 
could not imagine. There were no other hills 
thrown up either inside or outside the box. 

I shall not forget a lesson dearly learned when 
I began the breeding of hares. I had prepared a 
two-story hutch with a yard attached and a cov- 
ered gangway leading to the nesting box in the 
upper story. The doe, for some reason best known 
to herself, chose the nest on the ground outside, 
and began digging in an exposed corner where 
rain was sure to settle and drown the young. I 
promptly tore it up and introduced the doe to 
the nesting room, confining her there for several 
hours. Promptly upon her release, however, she 
began work again in her chosen spot, and the next 
morning I found a litter of nine, half of which were 
chilled. I removed the living to the nest room and 
shut in the doe with them; but one by one the 
young hares died, and I came to the conclusion 
that the doe refused to nurse them. 

A friend of longer experience informed me that 
I should not have touched the young with my 
hands, for that—incredible as it may seem—causes 
the doe not only to refuse them nourishment but 
actually to kill them. Later, my own experience 
proved that the mother hare was indeed guilty of 
that strange way of revenging herself for any in- 
terference with her brood. 
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A DESERTED HOUSE 


HE battle of Dixmude had filled the little 

town of Furnes with dead and wounded. The 

convent had become a hospital, ambulances 
crowded the courtyard, and every ten minutes a 
fresh load of wounded was brought in. For five 
hours two valiant Englishwomen, the Baroness 
T’serclaes and Mairi Chisholm, had worked stead- 
ily in the wards, relieving the wounded and carry- 
ing out the dead. Then when an opportunity came 
for them to rest, say the authors of The Cellar 
House of Pervyse, they were glad to accept the 
offer of a homeless Belgian gentleman, who said: 

“You will want somewhere to live. I can show 
you a house that belonged to my cousin. It has, at 
all events, a good pianola, and is clean.” 

They followed him gratefully, and at the door he 
gave them the key and told them to go in and take 
possession. It might have been one of those houses 
in Pompeii where everyone was eating and drink- 
ing and going on with their ordinary vocations 
when swift death descended on them from the sky. 
On the table in the dining room were the remains 
of the last meal: scraps of food lying on the soiled 
plates where the dust had hardly had time to settle. 
Flowers, still unwilted, were in the vases, and the 
promised pianola was open. 

As the two exhausted women went from one 
room to another they became very silent. It was as 
if the house were tenanted with ghosts; it was 
almost impossible to believe that these people who 
had lived and loved in the house were not there, 
silently resenting the intrusion. 

The bed coverings had been hastily flung aside 
as by those who rise in haste. In the largest bed- 
room, that of the lady of the house, clothes were 
lying about on chair backs—dainty garments, in 
harmony with the dressing-table appointments. 
A violet-scented sachet was carelessly dropped 
among them. It was horrible to think of the occu- 
pant of that room as a homeless wanderer. 

They could picture the scene: the skepticism 
about the tale of the oncoming Germans, the refusal 
to go, and then the cry ringing through the night, 
“Dixmude has fallen; the Germans are almost 
here!” It had pierced like truth into those startled 
ears and for an agonized second almost stopped | 
the beating of the heart. Then the thoughts of ! 
husband and wife had leaped to the nursery. “The 
children!” 

This was on the next story, and the toys of the 
Near the door 


QO: E of The Companion’s readers who has been 


| It was as if the little ones had snatched up their 
| treasures and had had them pulled away one by 
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future, torn up by the roots like this? Lucky for 
them, indeed, if their parents clung tightly to them, 
for, if not, it might be that those very children, 
whose soft little fingers had clung so determinedly 
to the beloved bear, might be hopelessly lost, as 
thousands of Belgian children have been, to be 
brought up in one great group, not knowing their 
own names or the names of their forbears, for- 
lorn waifs in spite of all that human kindness can 


do. 
Se °9 


A CHINESE DINNER 


\V rs sat at small tables, each of which accom- 
modated ten or twelve persons. All our 
fellow guests wore glistening Chinese robes 

and caps with the distinctive button. It was a 

conservative party and ineluded a number of 

mandarins of the old school, both youthful and 
aged; so, in Through the Chinese Revolution, Mr. 

Fernand Farjenel begins an account of a real 

Chinese dinner in Peking. 

We made use, he says, of the classic wooden or 
ivory chopsticks and of smail forks with two long, 
copper prongs. In front of each guest was a saucer 
resting on a piece of tissue paper. On the table 
stood numerous dishes that contained an assort- 
ment of sweets, which we began to nibble, for in 
China dessert is the first course. There were grilled 
watermelon seeds, almonds, little squares of per- 
fumed ham and scraps of duck that were truly 
delicious; then followed fermented eggs, various 
and curious soups, and other dishes too numerous 
to describe. 

The most substantial dishes are placed in the 
centre of the table. Each guest helps himself with 
his chopsticks, holding them like forceps and plac- 
ing the meat in his saucer. During the process 
clumsy Europeans occasionally let some pieces 
fall. It is considered good manners to place any 
specially appetizing morsel in your neighbor’s 
saucer, and this you do with the chopsticks you 
have been using yourself. Politeness requires the 
neighbor to accept the morsel gracefully. You must 
not be ultrafastidious; and if a yellow-toothed old 
mandarin does you the honor to take from the cen- 
tral dish with his chopsticks a choice bit of shark’s 
fin and place it smilingly in your saucer, you must 
thank him politely and immediately taste the suc- 
culent morsel. 

The dinner ends with rice soup. The order of the 
courses is thus the exact opposite of our own, 
beginning with dessert and ending with soup. The 
food is light and digestible. 

The meat is always served ready cut, so that 
your knife is not needed. There is abundance of 
grains, fruits and vegetables; nuts cooked with 
sugar are delicious, and duck’s-egg soup would 
delight an epicure. Needless to say, the expensive 
swallow’s-nest soup appears at every fashionable 
dinner party. Sharks’ fins, too, are expensive and 
much sought. 

During the meal at Peking everyone played 
the game of mora, which consists in guessing the 
number of fingers that your neighbor holds up to 
you. You must call out a number at a venture just 
as your adversary unelenches his hand, and the 
room resounds with shouts of laughter 
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PRAYER MEETINGS, ANCIENT 
AND MODERN 


O show the difference between the prayer 
meetings of to-day and those of the past, the 
Northwestern Christian Advocate quotes two 
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Mrs. Pettigrew writes: 


*Mellin’s Food is 
indeed a wonderful 
preparation. It con- 
tains just the kind of 
nourishment thebaby 
needs.” 


We will be pleased to 


send on request a copy of 
our instructive book, “ The 


Care and Feeding of In- 
fants,” and my 9d le 
Bottle of Mellin’s Food. 
MELLIN’S FOOD COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS. 



































descriptions. The first is by Baillie, an’ English 





writer, who set down the following report of an 
assembly of divines in 1643: 

‘‘We spent from nine in the morning until five in 
the afternoon graciously. After Dr. Twisse had 
begun with a brief prayer, Mr. Marshall prayed 
large for two hours, most divinely confessing the 
sins of the assembly in a wonderful prudent and 
pathetic way. After that Mr. Arrowsmith preached 
an hour and Mr. Seaman prayed near two hours; 
then a psalm. Mr. Henderson then brought them 
to a sweet conference concerning faults to be 
remedied and the need of preaching against all 
sects, especially Anabaptists and Antinomians. 
Dr. Twisse closed with a short prayer and bless- 
ing.” 

The following is the description of a present- 
day prayer meeting: 

“Brother A——, the pastor, opened the prayer 
service (the midweek meeting, he called it) with 
two or three songs, after which he prayed for three 
minutes. Then came the Scripture lesson (five 
verses), upon which he commented for seven 
minutes. After a few songs he called for voluntary 
prayers. After another song he called for sentence 
prayers; and then, seeing that the audience was 
becoming weary, he announced: ‘We will now 
change the order of the service and throw the 
meeting open for testimony. Let the testimonies 
be short and crisp and to the point.’ A few re- 
sponded with sentence testimonies. After that 
there was one more song, and the meeting was 
dismissed. Time, forty-seven minutes.” 


Nothing Better 


O sewing machine, at whatever price 
sold, is better adapted to handle all 
kinds of family sewing, from 
the sheerest silks to heavy 
suitings, than is 
the high - grade 


New Companion 
Sewing Machine 


This fine sewing machine, 
warranted for 25 years by the 
Publishers of The Companion, is equipped with 
the latest improvements and attachments, sold 
to Companion readers at a very low price, and 
Gotvered free at your nearest freight station (in 

U.S.). Choice of six styles, foot treadle or electric. 
TEST IT BEFORE DECIDING. Our plan per- 
mits you to “ the machine in your home for 
three months. If not satisfactory we refund your 
money and take back machine at our expense. 


Write to-day for our free Descriptive Booklet, 
Sree trial offer, and attractive terms of purchase. 


Perry Mason Company, Boston, Massachusetts 
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Yellow Globe Danvers Onion this specialty. 


It is the most highly selected onion ever produced : 
Uniform in size, small neck, almost a perfect globe, 
of firm flesh, finely grained and absolutely solid 
throughout—winter storage and keeping qualities are far su- 

; perior to onions of same kind grown from Western 
or California Seed. Our Massachusetts’ grown stock is 
noted for high germination. Tests show average of 88%. 


Yields of 800 to 1000 bushels to the acre 
repeatedly secured. 


Write today. Immediate deliveries guaranteed. By the 
package 25¢c.—per ounce 85c. Please mention this magasine. 
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HE DEEPEST DRILL HOLE.—A drilling 

company has recently completed a diamond 
drill hole in Sussex County, New Jersey, that is 
4920 feet deep. According to the Engineering News- 
Record, this is about 1700 feet deeper than the 
deepest hole in North America of which there is 
any knowledge. There are only three or four dia- 
mond drill holes in this country that exceed 3000 
feet. The latest hole is two inches in diameter to 
a depth of 1600 feet and 1% inches for the rest of 
the way. When the depth of 4900 feet was reached, 
the long line of rods required for drilling weighed 
13 tons, and it took eight hours’ steady work to 
hoist them out and replace them, ready to resume 
Grilling. It is said that the hole is absolutely per- 
pendicular. 








TOOL-USING ANIMAL.—Naturalists are 
generally agreed that man is the only living 
ereature that uses of his own initiative any kind 
of tool; in fact, man is often described as “a tool- 
using animal.” But there is a certain wasp that 
has been seen to make seemingly purposeful use 
of a tool. It is that friend of the farmer, the solitary 
wasp (Ammophila urnaria), which digs a tunnel 
in the ground in which 
the female deposits a 
worm or caterpillar, 
stung either to death 
or to a condition of 
paralysis; within the 
same tunnel she then 
lays an egg. When the 
grub hatches it feeds 
on the caterpillar until 
THE SOLITARY WASP POUNDING it passes into the pupa 
WITH A STONE stage. Later it becomes 
a full-fledged wasp, 
digs its way out and follows the example of its 
forbears. When the wasp has made its tunnel and 
deposited both caterpillar and egg, it puts a neai 
lid on the outlet by ramming down pellets of earth 
and tiny pebbles, and it is during that process 
that the wasp sometimes makes use of a primitive 
hammer. Both in Wisconsin and in Kansas the 
insects have been seen to take up small pebbles 
and use them to pound down the loose earth at the 
mouth of the tunnel with numerous rapid strokes. 
Birds are known to make use of the principle of 
the anvil, for sea gulls regularly carry shellfish to 
a height and drop them on the rocks to break the 
shells; but that is a trick that would be learned 
through a very simple association of ideas. The use 
of the hammer indicates a much higher order of 
intelligence. It would be interesting to know how 
many others have seen the remarkable act of the 
solitary wasp. 































N° skill and help except your 

own are needed to lay Certain- 
teed right—and all materials re- 
quired come with the roll. 


Because Certain-teed is so easy to 
lay, so economical, and so efficient and 
durable, it is preferred for practically 
every kind of building, from the small- 
est outhouse to the highest-type city 
structure. 

It is the best quality roll roofing— 
weather proof, spark proof, rust proof, 
clean and sanitary ; it will not melt or 
run under the hottest sun. Guaranteed 
5, 10 or 15 years, according to thick- 
ness. Sold by dealers everywhere. 


CIENCE AND THE NATION.—In the course 

of an address to the Lake Superior Teachers’ 
Association, Prof. Robert A. Millikan pointed out 
the urgent need of an improved method of teach- 
ing the sciences in our preparatory schools. Can 
there be the slightest doubt, said Dr. Millikan, that 
our ability as a nation to keep in the forefront of 
human progress is going to be very nearly propor- 
tional to our success in mastering nature’s laws and 
in applying them in our industries and our com- 
merce? That is what has determined national great- 
ness in the past century, and it is what, in all human 
probability, will determine it in the next. In the 
long run, whether it be in the struggles of peace or 
in war, the nation that knows is the nation that 
wins. And the nations that know not are doomed. 
England’s industrial supremacy has rested upon 
what? Upon Watt and Faraday. It was no accident 
that they were Britons. Britain is what it is be- 
cause those men, and others like them, lived. 
Germany’s recent commercial prosperity has come 
from what? Largely from her chemists. Without 
them and their power to get nitrogen from the 
air Germany would long since have gone under in 
this war. We have had some scientific successes, 
but we must have many more if we hope even to 
survive. The great science and the great art of 
transmitting speech, to cite one example, are 
wholly American. There is not a foreign thread 
anywhere in the fabric of its development. It was 
conceived independently by the two Americans, 
Bell and Gray, immensely extended by Pupin with 
his loading coils, and the chapter has now been 
closed in a sense by the virtually perfect trans- 
mission of undistorted speech without wires a third 
of the way round the earth by a group of American 
scholars and engineers. That is a great_achieve- 
ment, and one that augurs well for our future, but Oe Vay dk Yo Oe Wo eye; ke Yor ke Moi Oe Wo Oe Von 
it is not enough to secure it. Our national pros- ©} eae ye} AX /2 CE? e¥e eV CE? CX : 
perity—yes, our national life itselfi—depends upon 
our further success in stimulating and rendering 
effective scientific and industrial research, and 
that in turn depends upon the appreciation and 
fostering of science by the king of our great land— 
the common people. And where are they going to 
get that appreciation and that willingness to foster 
except in the public schools? 





Certain-teed Paints and 
Varnishes 


are made from the best quality materials, mixed by 

lern machinery in scientifically correct propor- 
tions to produce the highest quality paint. Most 
Certain-teed Paints cost you less than other paints 
supposed to be of similar quality, because each color 
of Certain-teed is priced according to its cost. 








Certain-teed Products Corporation 
Offices in the Principal Cities 


of America 





THE MAN WITHOUT A COUNTRY 


THIS STORY PRESENTS THE GREATEST LESSON IN PATRIOTISM AND LOVE OF 
COUNTRY THAT HAS EVER BEEN WRITTEN 
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WEIRD PARASITE.—In an article in the 

American Museum Journal Dr. Walter B. 
James, president of the New York Academy of 
Medicine, describes a peculiar African parasite 
called the guinea worm. The very slender female, 
which when full grown attains a length of three 
or four feet, is found immediately below the skin 
of human beings, usually the skin of the legs. At 
that stage of its existence it pierces the skin, and 
through tiny apertures extrudes countless minute 
young in successive litters. By that time it has 
caused much irritation and suffering and perhaps 
disability to the host. The larvz find their way 
into the water as the natives walk through streams 
and puddles. In the water they are taken up by 
a minute aquatic creature called cyclops, which 
becomes the intermediate host, and within its body 
they go through one of the phases of their life. 
Later, the cyclops is taken in the drinking water 
into the stomach of the natives, where it perishes 
and its minute body dissolves in the gastric juice. 
But dissolution sets free in the native’s stomach 
the contained living larvz, one or more of which 
may then succeed in boring through the stomach 
wall into the body tissues. An imperative instinct 
urges the little worm to make its way through the 
body toward the skin, in order that it may place 
its numerous young on the surface, as in that way 


OTHING was ever written that teaches love of country 
better than Edward Everett Hale’s classic, The Man Without 
a Country. In the present world crisis you will want to read this 
story of the young American lieutenant, who, in a fit of passion, 
expressed the hope that he might never hear of his country again, 
and of the terrible punishment that came to him through the 
literal fulfillment of his wish. @) 
We need to remind ourselves once again of all that this country 
means to us, and of how much we owe it, of the privileges we 
enjoy—the cost of it all and the worth of it all. 
The Youth’s Companion, therefore, expects to distribute a record number of this latest print- G 
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A copy of Edward Everett Hale’s classic, The Man Without a 0 
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The 
Pakro Package 


SOON IT WILL BE 
GARDEN TIME 


Yes, soon there will be a touch of Spring 
in the air and then—how about the 
garden? This year, more than ever, it 
must be a war garden. The crops from 
the big farms must go to feed the boys 
“over there” -the home garden must 
do its bit in a bigger way than ever 
before. It must be planted with a cer- 


tainty as to results. 
Trade : f a] U.S. Pat. 
Ds Office 
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= SEEDIA 


AND SEEDS 
FOR BETTER GARDENS 


Pakro Seedtape will help you have a 
better garden. It is the scientific way 
of planting. The seeds are evenly and 
accurately spaced in a thin paper tape. 
And a whole row is planted at a time, 
resulting in straight rows of evenly 
spaced plants. Thinning out is practi- 
cally eliminated. 


Pakro loose seeds are the same Quality 
Seeds that are in the tape. A Pakro 

arden, either Pakro Seedtape or Pakro 
Posse Seeds, is a successful garden. 
Your dealer has 118 varieties of Pakro 
pa and Seeds. Order your seeds 
today 


AMERICAN SEEDTAPE COMPANY 
Pakro Bldg., 370 Ogden St., Newark, N. J. 


Write today for the 
beautiful Pakro cat- 
alog. The illustra- 
tionsare from actual 
photographsand re- 
produced in actual 
colors, It will help 
you to have a better 
garden. Thiscatalog 
will be sent imme- 
diately upon your 
request without 
charge and prepaid. 














You, Too, Can Hear! 


Inasmuch as 300,000 users of the ““ACOUS- 
TICON” have had the same results from it 
as Mr. Garrett Brown, whose photo appears 
above, we feel perfectly safe in urging every 
deaf person, without a penny of expense, 
solely and entirely at our risk, to accept the 


1918 Acousticon 








FOR TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 


NO DEPOSIT—NO EXPENSE 

Since the perfecting of our new 1918 “‘ACOUSTI- 
CON'’—smaller, better.and just as strong as ever, it 
is no more noticeable than in the above picture. 

All you need to do is to write saying that you are 
hard of hearing and will try the ‘‘ACOUSTICON.”’ 
The trial will not cost you one cent, for we even pay 
delivery charges. 


There is no good reason why every- 
WARNING! one should not make as liberal a trial 
offer as we do, so do not send money 
for any instrument for the deaf until you have tried it. 
The ‘‘ACOUSTICON”’ has improvements and pat- 
ented features which cannot be duplicated, so no 
matter what you have tried in the past, send for 
your free trial of the ‘‘ACOUSTICON”’ today and 
convince yourself—you alone to decide. Address 
GENERAL ACOUSTIC CO., 1367 CANDLER BLDG., NEW YORK 
Canadian Address, 621 New Birks Bldg., Montreal 
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Ranger prices. ‘rite Today. 
Electric CYCLE COMPANY 
Dept. C-50 Chicago 












High School Course 
in Two Years 


Learn at 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illus- 
ees paper for all the family. 


THE 
f @ year, in advance, 


$8., a8 second-class matter. 
New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 
Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
aiall, should be by Post! Office oney Order or 
Express Money Order. When neither of these can 
be procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 
Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 
Renewals. Upon the receipt of money by us, the 
date after the address on the next issue of your 
paper, which shows when the subscription expires, 
wil be changed. 
Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 
Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
The Youth’s Companion 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 








SPITTING BLOOD 


HERE are few things that cause more 
perturbation to a person who is in- 
clined to be solicitous in regard to his 
own health than the spitting of blood. 
He has always heard “hemorrhage” 
spoken of as something very serious— 
in fact, as synonymous with “‘consump- 
tion’; and so, when he coughs up a 
little blood, he reads in it his own obit- 
uary. But there is nothing very serious 

about it in most cases; in fact, if the spitting of 
blood were of such evil import most of us would 
be dead, for it happens to nearly everyone at some 
time or other. 
The gravity of the occurrence depends largely 
on the origin of the bleeding, the amount of blood 
lost and the frequency with which it happens. The 
blood may come from the mouth, the nose, the 
throat, the lungs or the stomach. When it comes 
from the mouth its source is usually the gums, and 
the bleeding is perhaps caused by vigorous brush- 
ing of the teeth; it is then small in amount and of 
no consequence. 
Bleeding from the nose commonly appears ex- 
ternally as nosebleed, but sometimes the blood 
flows back into the throat or the mouth. It may 
then be coughed up and cause the victim to believe 
that he is bleeding from the lungs; or it may flow 
into the gullet and be swallowed, and later vom- 
ited, when it may lead the physician to suspect 
ulcer of the stomach. 

Bleeding from the throat is not uncommon when 
inflammation is present, but a simple inspection 
will usually reveal its source. The fact that the 
person has a sore throat generally leads to this 
inspection. 

Only when the blood really comes from below— 
from the stomach or the lungs—does it begin to 
have serious significance. When the blood comes 
from the stomach it is usually changed in appear- 
ance by the gastric juice so that it is very dark or 
even blackish in color. It may also be partly coag- 
ulated or composed of small clots, somewhat like 
buttermilk in consistency. This bleeding—hzma- 
temesis is the long medical term for it—is a sign 
that points possibly to severe inflammation, ulcer 
or cancer of the stomach — which of the three a 
physician can determine only by studying the other 
symptoms, after he has made sure that the blood 
does not come from the mouth, throat or nose. 

Finally, there is the dreaded hemorrhage from 
the lungs. That is bright red in color and frothy, 
unless it is in very large quantity. It occurs fre- 
quently in tuberculosis, but it is seldom dangerous 
in itself, and should not cause any more alarm than 
other symptoms of this disease—a disease, by the 
way, that is every year coming more and more 
under the control of rational treatment. 
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COUSIN THEODORA AND NATURE 


HE first day after her arrival Sylvia led 
the conversation to nature. Sylvia was 
very pretty and very young and very 
enthusiastic, and she had been discov- 
ering nature that year in college—her 
fresl n year. Sylvia asked Cousin 
Theodora if she did not find nature 
wonderful. 

Cousin Theodora looked past Syl- 
via’s bright head to her old garden—a 
lovely mist of larkspur that morning. She agreed 

that nature was very wonderful; but there was a 

twinkle in her eyes that Sylvia, absorbed in 

thought, failed to notice. 
“Have you any idea how many wild flowers grow 
about Greensboro?” she asked. 
“I’m afraid I haven’t, my dear. The wild ones 
that invade my garden keep me too busy.” 
“IT suppose you have a great many birds,” Sylvia 
remarked, trying again. 
“Oh, a great many.” 
“Do you know how many varieties?” 
Cousin Theodora shook her head. ‘I’m terribly 
ignorant,” she remarked apologetically. But the 
twinkle was still there. 
The next day books appeared in the living room 
—books about birds and trees and flowers. They 
were very excellent books. The second day Sylvia 
came down with opera glass and camera. 
“Cousin Theodora,” she said coaxingly, “don’t 
you think you’d like to come out and get ac- 
quainted ?” 
“Get acquainted?” Cousin Theodora repeated, 
really puzzled for a moment. 
“Yes; with Greensboro. Why, you’re right in a 
wonderful bird belt—one of the finest in the coun- 
try. Think of not knowing your tree-top neigh- 
bors!” 
Cousin Theodora patted Sylvia gently on the 
shoulder. “I’ll try to come some day, child,” she 
promised. “But to-day there are some old friends 

I must look up.” 
So Sylvia and her bird glasses started off alone. 

She had a delightful morning, during the course 

of which she discovered thirty-seven varieties of 

birds. She was eager to tell Cousin Theodora about 
them. It seemed so dreadful that Cousin Theodora 
should live in such a wonderful world and not see 
it. Cousin Theodora was not in the house, but from 

















blue gingham in the orchard, and she hurried out 
to her. Cousin Theodora, hearing her, turned and 
beckoned. 

“Do you want to see a humming-bird’s nest?” 
she asked softly. 

Sylvia stopped stock-still. “A humming-bird’s 
nest! But, Cousin Theodora, I thought —” 

Cousin Theodora laughed. “I happen to like 
friends better than acquaintances, that’s all, child. 
You see, if you know it well enough, even an old 
garden or an old orchard is full of ‘nature.’ ” 

After they had looked at the nest and after Syl- 
via had learned some very interesting things about 
the habits of humming birds they wandered about 
the orchard with Cousin Theodora acting as guide 
and as revealer of secrets. It was Sylvia’s eyes 
that were twinkling now. 

“Cousin Theodora,” she asked demurely, 
“haven’t you any bird books that you’d like to 
leave round, casual-like ?”’ 
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“THE BEAUTIES” 
‘67 DON’T know which is most to be deplored,” 

I lamented a woman of conservative instincts 

the other day, “that our girls who shrink 
from publicity should have to suffer from it or that 
those who don’t shrink should learn to invite it 
and enjoy it. In one case feelings are injured; in 
the other, taste. Privacy used to be the cheapest 
of luxuries for women; now it is one of the most 
unattainable. Graduate, débutante, bride; uplift, 
art, society, ‘career’ of any sort; pictures, inter- 
views, impressions—there’s no end to it!’’ 

The good old times, however, were not always 
considerate of a lady’s privacy, either. When the 
two lovely Irish sisters, Maria and Elizabeth Gun- 
ning, first came to London they were girls of seven- 
teen and eighteen; but already the fame of their 
charms had run before them. When they were 
presented at court, in spite of the presence of roy- 
alty, nobles and notables at the rear of the hall 
scrambled up on chairs for a better view; when 
they appeared on the streets they were followed 
by staring crowds. Artists painted them, poets 
berimed them, and all London, from dukes to 
chimney sweeps, buzzed with gossip about “The 
Beauties,” as they were soon commonly called, 
with no need of further specification. They became, 
indeed, so used to the joint nickname that once, 
when visiting Hampton Court, they quite lost their 
tempers with the innocent housekeeper because, 
on ushering them with a party into a room contain- 
ing Sir Godfrey Kneller’s portraits of court ladies, 
she cried out, “This way to the beauties!’’ The 
sisters declared indignantly that they had come to 
see the sights, not to be made a show of—and were 
scarcely appeased by the housekeeper’s explana- 
tion that they were not the beauties she had in mind. 

Both girls made brilliant matches. Elizabeth, the 
younger, married first the Duke of Hamilton, and 
after his death became Duchess of Argyll. Maria, 
the elder and lovelier, became Countess of Cov- 
entry. She was the sillier as well as the more beau- 
tiful of the two. She was a favorite with the king, 
who declared, after she had been uncomfortably 
pressed upon during a promenade in Hyde Park, 
that such an annoyance should not recur; he would 
provide a guard. The pretty peacock was delighted 
with the promised honor. The very next Sunday 
she repaired to the park in her most fetching cos- 
tume and paraded up and down from eight in the 
evening until ten, preceded by two sergeants of 
the guard armed with halberds, and followed by 
twelve soldiers, tramping stolidly in the rear. 

All London laughed the next day, but it laughed 
good-naturedly, and did not abate its interest in 
either of “The Beauties,” because they were 
somewhat ignorant, somewhat simple-minded and 
very much spoiled young women. 

es? 
BORSCH 

O you know what borsch is? To begin with, 
says the author of My Slav Friends, borsch is 
not a dish to be eaten in the presence of 
elegant persons. Just as it is best to eat ripe man- 
goes while sitting in a bath, so it is best to consume 
borsch in a tavern, where table manners are of no 

account; or, if that be impossible, in solitude. 

That you will readily understand when I tell 
you that in a bow! of borsch, a succulent and bright- 
red soup, lie concealed a thick slice of beef or 
mutton, a quantity of shredded beetroot, a sub- 
stantial piece of ham, one or two bay leaves and 
sausages. Nor does that list embrace the names of 
all the substances included in a portion of borsch, 
for there are brought with it_in separate dishes— 
so that the consumer may add the amounts that 
his experience and taste dictate—thick, squr cream 
and baked buckwheat. Sometimes they serve with 
it little pies of the most substantial sort of paste, 
stuffed with meat or cabbage or fish or eggs, which 
are on no account to be added to the collection of 
substances already in the soup, but are intended 
to be eaten instead of bread. 

It is not a dish to dally with gracefully, and it 
promotes neither flirtation nor an epigrammatic 
style of conversation. It is a serious, an essen- 
tially manly, dish, a product of the virile genius of 
the Little Russians, and for its consumption you 
require a spoon, a knife and a fork. The fastidious 
consider a napkin desirable, sufficiently large to 
cover the upper part of the body. As a middle- 
class gentleman once remarked to me when he 
found me dining before going to the opera and 
noticed that I had neglected to insert a corner of 
my napkin between my neck and my collar: 

“What a dreadful thing if you spoil the front of 
that perfectly clean shirt before starting!” 

So © 
HELPLESS 
CONTRIBUTOR to the Washington Star, 
meditating on the position of Austria in the 


alliance of the Central Powers, has come to 

the conclusion that it is like that of the henpecked 
husband in the home. 

The husband coughed and said timidly to the 
parlor maid: 

“Is my wife going out this evening, Mary?” 

“Yes, sir; I believe so, sir.” 

“And—er—Mary, am I going with her?” 
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AN EASY WAY TO RAISE POULTRY 


HAT,” said the lady who does her own 

‘\/ marketing, “is the price of these chick- 

ens?” 

“A dollar and a quarter apiece, ma’am,” replied 
the market woman. 

“Did you raise them yourself?” asked the lady. 











A Piano of Quality 


The fine upright shown above 
offers, like every Ivers & Pond, satis- 
fying, enduring quality. The purchase 
of such a piano becomes an invest- 
ment rather than an expenditure. 


Ivers & Pond 


PIANOS 


are today, as ever, built in but one 
grade—the best. Their delightful tone, 
attractive designs and sterling integ- 
rity of construction have made them 
the choice of over 450 leading educa- 
tional institutions and 60,000 homes. 
Write for our new catalogue show- 
ing all that is latest and best in 
upright, grand and player-pianos. 


How to Buy 


Wherever in the United States no dealer sells 
them we ship IVERS & POND pianos from the 
factory on approval. The piano must please or 
it returns at our expense a Railroad freights. 
Liberal allowance for old pianos in exchange. 
Attractive easy payment plans. 


Jill Out and Send This Coupon to 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO, 
115 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
Please mail po oe new catalogue and valuable 


information to buyers. 
Name 
Address 




































Cereal Food 





Different from the usual 
run of toasted or steam- 
cooked cereals, 


Grape-Nuts 


is baked in giant ovens— 
baked for nearly twenty 

hours under accurate con- 
ditions of heat, so that the 
whole wheat and malted 
barley flours may develop 
their full, rich sweetness. 

















You don’t need sugar on 
Grape-Nuts. 












“There's a Reason” 
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BNE SENS} 
MANUFACTURER TO YOU 
MADE TO YOUR ORDER 15¢ AND UP 







Gold plate 3: 
Also designers and makers of high 
grade Class Pins and Rings for the 
foremost High Schools in the country. 














an upper window Sylvia caught a glimpse of her 


“Oh, yes, ma’am. They was only a dollar ten 
last week,’’ was the reply. 











We make the best—20 years’ experience, 
BASTIAN BROS, CO. 356 Bastian Bidg., Rochester, N. ¥. 
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“Goodness, Daddy! You're Slow—The Car is Already Jacked Up!” 


Weed Chain-Jack 


It’s Child’s Play to Operate It 





Simply a few easy pulls on its chain lifts 
or lowers the heaviest car while you stand 
erect. Up or down — there’s no labor. 





To operate a Weed Chain-Jack it is not necessary to get 
down in a cramped, strained position and grovel in mud, 
grease or dust under a car to work a “handle” that is apt 

to fly up with unpleasant results. To lift a car with the 
Weed Chain-Jack, simply give a few easy pulls on its end- ° 
less chain while you stand erect—clear from springs, tire 
carriers and other projections. To lower a car pull the 
chain in opposite direction. 


Never gets out of order. Gears and chain wheel pro- 

tected by a stamped-steel housing. Chain heavily plated 

to prevent rusting. Has a strong cap, providing the 

kind of support from which an axle will not slip, while a 

broad base prevents the jack from upsetting on uneven 

roads. Quickly adjusted to any required height by 

Ned lifting the screw and spinning the corrugated “collar” 

\\ shown in the illustration. Try it yourself—you will 
\ \\ never be satisfied with any other jack. 


\ 10 Days’ Trial 
a y 


NW If your dealer does not have them, send $5.00 for any size for 















\\ pleasure cars or $10.00 for the Truck size, and we will send you The Jack 
WY one, all charges prepaid. For delivery in Canada send $6.00 for That Saves 
~ any size for pleasure cars or $12.00 for the Truck size. Try it 10 Your Back 
\"\ days. If not satisfied, return it to us and we will refund your money. 
Y MADE IN FOUR SIZES 





ee Height When —S Height When Raised 


Lowered With Aux. Step Up Price 


8 inch 8inches | 12% inches 141 inches $5 
10 inch 10 inches | 15% inches 17%% inches 5. 
12 inch 12inches | 18'¢inches}| No Aux. Step : 


\ 12 in. Truck] 12 inches | 19% inches} No Aux. Step 1 
NN 
> 


SSN The 8 inch and 10 inch sizes are made with an aux- 


NN iliary step as illustrated. When in operative position 
SA 


this step adds two inches to the height of the jack. 








































° Ss, 
American &=< 


2) 


hain @mpany, Inc. 


Bridgeport,Connecticut 
In Canada DOMINION CHAIN CO.,Ltd. Niagara Falls, Ontario. 
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The Signal 
_ for GooD TEETH— 
GooD HEALTH 
"Ts obtain a merit badge for Personal 


Health, a scout must: First write a 
statement on the care of the teeth, and 
show that his teeth are in good condition 


as a result of proper care.’’—Boy Scouts of 
America—Official Handbook. Page 5/. 


Good, sound teeth make for better health, greater 
endurance and strength. Every boy who wants to 
have health and strength should first of all take the 
best care of his teeth. ‘Use Colgate’s Ribbon Dental 
Cream twice a day and let your Dentist examine your 
teeth twice a year, for any tiny beginnings of trouble 
you cannot notice. 





Colgate’s has a delicious flavor. It is safe to use. 
It refreshes and makes your mouth wholesome, 
protects your teeth and polishes them without injur- 
ing the enamel. Send 6 cents in stamps for a generous 
trial tube. 


COLGATE & CO. 
Dept. 25 199 Fulton Street New York 









WHENEV ER you use Colgate’s Ribbon Dental 
Cream you are signaling ‘Good Teeth—Good 
Health.” Signal “C.R. D.C.” to your chum so that 


he, too, will use it. It cleans the teeth. 





REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 





